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Mostly About -People 


cIEN President Harding delivered his message on 

the Shipping Bill before Congress, it was my privi- 
lege to sit among the Democratic members of 
Congress. They may vote against the bill, but 
there were tributes to the Presider:t of the United 
States that are not going to be recorded. One 
member said, “Well said. Cicero never spoke 
better." The words of Warren G. Harding im- 
pressed an admiration for the man and _ his 
earnestness. 

The galleries were filled. Everybody looked toward the 
executive gallery and missed one familiar figure, for in all the 
years past there has been one sympathetic, if critical, listener. 
The absence of Mrs. Harding was noted by many of those 
present, who looked that way in sympathetic glance. 

For the first time in history a woman appeared in the 
Senatorial procession. The figure of Mrs. Felton, the one-day 
Senator from Georgia, was conspicuous in the front row. There 
were two others, Mrs. Huck, daughter of Senator “Billy” 
Mason, recently elected, and Miss Alice Robertson of Oklahoma. 

The presence and manner of President Harding on this 
occasion marked it as one of the most earnest and convincing 
addresses ever made on the floor of Congress. There were no 
flamboyant flashes. It was a simple, earnest recital of the 
facts and the reason for his conviction. The applause came 
spontaneously. The veteran who sat near me remarked that 
it was an occasion never to be forgotten. There was the ab- 
sence of any rancor and bitterness in the sympathetic, rounded 
phrases of the President. The only faces in that large throng 
that stood out in the picture with a scowl were those of Senators 
and Congressmen, whose bitter enmity to the bill had already 
been pronounced. 

The President announced an administrative policy which he 
felt concerned all people, transcending the bounds of partisan- 
ship. It seemed like a reflection of the old town meeting 
gpirit with the President as moderator. 

He looked well and rugged. For the first time in history 
there was an extra session of Congress not counted upon. 
But that did not matter, for it has been a busy year. The 
voice of the people, spoken in the recent elections, has had a 
sobering effect in pointing out the responsibilities of a majority 
and the necessity for the presence of an ever-active minority 
in the affairs of government. 


* * * * 


FTER the rousing reception given Clemenceau in Boston, 

a chance for a quiet chat with the ex-Premier was afforded 

on Sunday at the residence of Colonel House in New York City. 

There was the same flash in his eyes as in the days of the war. 

After he had visited Grant's tomb and placed a wreath upon 

it, the party repaired to the private car “Bethlehem” waiting 
at the Pennsylvania Station to take them on to Chicago. 


Nel 


«Affairs at Washingt 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Georges Clemenceau, the “Tiger” of France—ex-Premier—one of 
the three great outstanding figures of the World War; an octogena- 
rian, but a man of might and power still, after one of the most 
turbulent and picturesque careers in the political history of his 
country, a visitor in the United States with a mission and a mes- 
sage to its people. “France is still in danger,” he cries. “The 
world is in danger. Germany is even now planning the next war.” 
He believes and says that France, Great Britain and the United 
States must stand shoulder to shoulder to make the world safe for 
democracy 


Crowds surged on all sides and it was with difficulty that we 
entered the car. It was the end of a busy day. As we sat 
inside, the people clamored for Clemenceau to come out and 
greet them again and again. Every one in the party was 
fatigued from the activities of the day. 

Turning to the porter, Clemenceau said, “They've seen 
enough of me today, can you lower the shades?” 

The crowd of people cheered when the curtains lowered as 
the train glided out of the station on its way to the West. It 
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was an eventful day for me. We talked that Sunday of our 
last meeting in Paris during the days of the war. 

The dramatic story of the Chamber of Deputies for the last 
fifty-one years finds no more conspicuous figure than Clemen- 
ceau. He belongs to the severe French school of literature. In 
speaking and writing, his style is as polished as a rapier, and he 
meets his opponents with the art of a fencer, having engaged in 
many physical duels. 

From the day, eighty-one years ago, when he was born in 
Brittany, in the little village of La Vendee, where the granite 
promontory thrusts itself out into the sea, its ragged rocks ever 
battling with wave and tide, Clemenceau has exemplified in 
private and public life those rugged physical and mental quali- 
ties suggestive of the place of his birth. 

From the boy of nineteen, when he was arrested at the foot 
of the Bastile column for shouting ‘Vive la Republique.’ on to 
the time when, at the siege of Paris, he returned to be elected 
maire of the 18th arrondissement, and even up to the present, 
he was being fitted for the glorious sunset of his career. The 
war provided the setting for the admonition which his father 
once gave him. When his sire was arrested at the time of 
Louis Napoleon's coup d'etat in 1851, young Clemenceau, his 


Copyrignt, 


Harris & Ewing RUPERT HUGHES 

The one well-known American author who tells his own story on 

the screen. “Remembrance” is his latest production. During the 

war he was a captain attached to the intelligence division of the 
general staff of the United States Army 


soul aflame, said to his father: “Father, | will avenge you!” 
“If you want to ayenge me,” cried the sire—‘work.”” Retiring 
at eight every evening and rising at five every morning, it 
may be questioned if any other man in conspicuous public life 
adds greater luster to the word “work” than the ever-aggressive 
war Premier of France. 

The ups and downs of his public career have been many. He, 
with others, was embroiled in the Panama Canal scandal, but 
he came out unscathed. He laid all his private accounts before 
his accusers which revealed that he had even borrowed money 
of a notary in order to live, and was unable to give his daughter 
a marriage portion, being obliged to live for years in the same 
house, paying for his furnishings on the yearly instalment plan. 

For years here in America I had heard of this man, prom- 
inent in French affairs, a teacher in a New England institution 
in early life, and one of the outstanding figures I wished to 
meet. ’ 

My first question to the American Ambassador in Paris was: 

‘Do you think you could arrange for me to see Clemenceau?” 

Mr. Sharpe replied, ‘I'll try—but | think not.” 

One day as I wandered through the corridors of the Chamber 
of Deputies, I went down to the lobby where the members of the 
Chamber gather after adjournment. Here my courier, Pace, 
took me in hand. 

I told him I must see Clemenceau. He shook his head. | 
said again | must. He took my remarks literally, and almost 
before I knew it we were passing through an old corridor, 
alongside a wall, and through a gate into another ante-room. 
At each gate my passports and letters were examined. Finally 
we crossed a courtyard and entered a rambling low building 
which was the headquarters of the Minister de Guerre. As 
President of the Chamber, the Premier of France is the real 
ruler of the republic, and it is given to every premier to 
choose his own portfolio. Clemenceau naturally decided to 
head the War Department. Inside another room, where a 
covered billiard table indicated relaxation in peace days, my 
card was again taken in, and | indulged in a hurried glance 
around. A voice speaking in English in the adjoining room was 
heard. Just then the same voice was saying, and supplementing 
the words in French: “That's persistence: show him in.” 

Little did I realize that this was the voice of Clemenceau. 

I entered a somewhat darkened room. In an open grate 
smoldered a dingy coal fire. A medium-sized figure was 
moving toward me. On his head was a small, round hat with 
triangular earlaps tied overhead. As I neared I saw a certain 
ironical smile on his face. But there was no mistaking the 
countenance. In less time than it takes to tell it, I was face 
to face with Clemenceau—'the Tiger.” 

I had no sooner extended greetings from America than imme- 
diately a warm hand was thrust into mine, and he said, with a 
power which thrilled me: “I love America.’ Clemenceau is 
a man of candor. In no sense does he pass for what is 
called a polite man. Yet there was such a ring of sincerity 
in his words that I was strongly drawn to him. 

When | announced that I was in France to get some good 
stuff for the American people to read, ard asked him what he 
read, he interrupted quickly, saying: 

“Read? I read nothing. Newspapers, magazines, nothing! 
This is no time for me to read—it is time to work and act— 
work to win the war.” 

As his clear, and to me surprisingly, epigrammatic English 
fell on my ears, I was ready myself to go out and fight for this 
man. With a wave of his hand, he proffered a chair. In 
seeking for some common ground on which to stand, I found 
myself searching for a touch of gentleness which he had por- 
trayed in the one novel (“Le Plus Fort’’) which he has written 
on the philosophy of superman. 

As he squared himself and I looked into his eyes, | saw @ 
face of rugged strength. I recalled his christening with the 
sobriquet which he bears today. As Clemenceau entered his 
editorial den one night, a French journalist turned to his friends 
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FRANCESCO NITTI 
At the most critical period of the World War we visited at Rome. 
It was a rainy day and our umbrellas were on the table, but there 
was no gloom in his face. Yet few dreamed he would become 
premier. His masterful volume, “The Wreck of Europe,” is 
looked upon as one reason for Clemenceau's visit to America 


and said: “Here comes the Tiger.’ And from that day to this 
the name has been spelled with a big T rather than a little one. 

His face is round. made massive by high cheek bones, his 
dark eyes, deep-set, flash the glint of steel, though at times are 
liquid with tenderness. His brow is broad and high. A droop- 
ing mustache covers what I knew to be a strong mouth. His 
head is bald, set off at the height of his ears by silken gray hair. 
His gestures consisted largely of a sweep of the hand across 
and in front of him, as if pointing out the whole field of action. 
Occasionally he brought his fists down like a hammer, every 
movement indicating a dynamic man full of power and electric 
energy. The wisdom of age and the strength of youth in rare 
combination. No wonder Germany fears him! 

Some who have talked with him have remarked about his 
flippancy. There was none of it apparent in my glimpse of 
the man. He was in dead earnest about everything. The only 
trace of lightness in his speech was when | pointed to a portrait 
on the wall saying: 

“A great man, | suppose?” 

“An ass!" he jerked. 

Pointing to another, he anticipated my question, and declared: 

“A very great man. We must have contrasts.” 

“Our American boys are arriving,” I ventured. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘and they are learning to dig, like our own 
Poilus. It is better to lose four men than four hundred.” 

His secretary entered and said something to him. Then | 
noticed the clear, legible writing of the Premier as he made a 
few notes. When | remarked that I sometimes made speeches, 
he replied: 


“| make no speeches. It is time to work. No time to talk. 
“Yes’ and ‘No’ cover essentials." This was war time. 

Evidently he carries out that conviction. At the Allied 
Conference in Paris, the one man who could have talked made 
the shortest speech on record. “We're here to work; let us 
work.” 

When the question of politics seeped into our conversation 
he snapped, *‘I do not like politicians, I like patriots.” 

No wonder the French people recalled him to lead their des- 
tinies in their hour of greatest crisis! A hater of shams, a 
lover of realities, a patriot, in no sense a partisan, this Spartan 
has only one consideration—his country. 

How fortunate, indeed, is France to have him! His active 
life covers two great wars. When the King Charles’ peace 
letter, making overtures looking toward the autonomy of Alsace- 
Lorraine was mentioned, he insisted: 

“I know the German tricks—and so does the United States.” 

He probably, as no other living man, was alert for Prussian 
intrigues. Schooled in literature, in medicine. in science, in 
politics, in diplomacy, he brought his vast knowledge to bear 
on the one vital purpose—the triumph of Democracy. 

As I saw him, whether standing, sitting in a chair, or sitting 
on the edge of a table dangling his feet, he acted as if he were 
accustomed to premiership. 

Some dispatches were brought in. Taking them up, he made 
his notations on each with a plebeian lead pencil—a word or 
two at most—and passed them on. No fuss, no haste. Every 
movement strong, determined, clear. “I may be dead,” he 
said, glancing up, ‘when the war is won, but— it will be won!” 

I ventured to ask him if he had met any of the Commission 
from America looking toward post-war conditions. 

“Yes,” he returned, “but this is not the time for me to think 
of that. The work of the war comes first.” 

Then drawing his chair so close to me that his knees touched 
mine, putting one hand on my shoulder and clenching his fist. 
he assumed an attitude like that of the tiger he is. There was 
fire in his eyes. His great jaw set; he said: 

“It is the supreme thing in my life to win the war.” 

I arose to go. The slanting sun shone through the window 
of the old building. 

“Have you any message to send to America?’ I ventured. 

With a pathos like that of a benediction and as comforting. 
he answered: “Tell them I love America.” 


* * * * 


ITH the arrival of the new Italian Ambassador to the 

borders of America. interest focuses upon Nitti’s volume, 
“The Wreck of Europe.” The book is looked upon by many 
as the reason for Clemenceau's visit. 

At the most critical period of the World War, I visited the 
office of Francesco Nitti in Rome. He was then a member of 
the Cabinet and Minister of Finance. Senator Marconi, the 
inventor of the wireless, was with me and then predicted that 
Nitti would be premier. It was a rainy day and our umbrellas 
were arrayed upon the table, but the gloom outside did not dim 
the smile of Francesco Nitti—a very stout man, with a small 
mustache and pompadour gray hair. He was ready to try his 
newly acquired English. He had visited the United States 
as a member of the Italian Commission when the allies were 
seeking our assistance. The thought then dominant in the 
mind of Italy was to have a division of troops in Italy. Nitti 
remarked, ‘Every moment of my visit to America meant much 
to me. It revealed that our national problems vary only in 
degree. Since April, 1917, America does not seem three 
thousand miles away.” 

Nitti was then looked upon as one man who was able to 
clarify the complexities of finance and make them clear to the 
people. Nitti was counted one of the coming men of Italy. 
but few dreamed that he would become premier. 

Now comes his book, a masterful analysis and discussion 
of Europe's present condition. Herein is revealed the mind 
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Justice John Hessin Clarke, whose resignation from the Supreme 

Court is unusual, yet in keeping with his career. When he first 

began the practice of law in the little Ohio town where he was born, 

older men predicted that he would win a distinguished place in 
national life 


of a great economist. While he is an Italian patriot to the core, 
Signor Nitti writes as a European concerning the future of 
civilization. His took is a bird's-eye view of the situation, 
written without feeling, but with a definite knowledge of facts. 

In the very opening chapter he points out that thirty million 
dead have created a chasm between two generations. He 
insists that we have lived through two historical epochs, not 
through two different periods. He pictures Europe threatened 
with a decline and a reversion to brutality which suggests the 
fall of the Roman Empire 

His description of centralized Europe before the war and his 
analysis of Emperor William and other leaders and their rela- 
tion to events is fascinating. 

He pays a tribute to Germany's growth in the seven years 
before the war. Placed in the center of Europe, having with- 
stood the push of so many peoples, she had an unrivaled eco- 
nomic position at that time, he says. He does not hesitate to 
state his views, or facts, irrespective of national pride, when he 
says 

“It is beyond all possible doubt that without the intervertion 
of the United States of America the war could not have been 
won by the Entente. It is a fact that cannot be attenuated 
or disguised.” 

The United States threw into the balance the weight of its 
enormous economic and technical resources, besides its enor- 
mous resources in men. Although she lost but fifty thousand 
men, the United States built up such a formidable human reserve 
as to deprive Germany of all hope of victory. The announce- 


ment of America’s entry into the war immediately crushed all 
Germany's power of resistance. Germany felt that the struggle 
was no longer limited to Europe, and that every effort was vain. 

He calls attention to the fact that most great military leaders 
have first and foremost been great political leaders, and he 
emphasizes the fact that Emperor William was far from being 
He candidly admits a personal aversion to 


a political leader. 
the Kaiser. 

“I have always felt the deepest aversion for William II. 
even while he was still treated with the greatest sympathy in 
Europe and America.’ Yet he made a plea for Germany at 
the Peace Table. 

Every page of the book is redolent with facts most charm- 
ingly told. He relates the story of the Triple Alliance and the 
story of the New Nations. He points out what would have 
happened had Russia remained in the war as an absolute 
monarchy, with the control of Constantinople. He shows that 
the force of Turkey is her power of resistance, and even in the 
book somehow foreshadowed the war cloud that gathered in 
Smyrna. He insists that in his fourteen points President 
Wilson had not considered Armenia nor did the Entente ever 
allude to it. All of Europe seems to be a checker board. He 
discusses at some length President Wilson's fourteen points. 
which are almost forgotten history in the light of recent events. 

One can almost see in his book a federation of Europe for 
he asks the question in one chapter, “How many states are 
there in Europe?” just as if you were referring to the United 
States of America. He points out that Europe has become 
rather Balkanized, suggesting that the great war blaze first 
began in the Balkans. 

He compares some of the grafters and adventurers scattered 
throughout Europe today to the feudal barons of the Middle 
Ages. He predicts the fall of community organizations in 
Russia and the springing up of small landed profiteers. 

His story of the wreck of Europe is told in a dispassionate 
way and is interpolated with suggestions that mark his work 
as authoritative. 

In his discussion of indemnities, he refers to the old Italian 
proverb, “In time of war there are more lies than earth,’ and 
these legends of war times serve a practical purpose in time of 
peace. 

He pays a tribute to Secretary Hughes: 

“Hughes, who was at bottom in good faith, developed the 
thesis which was afterward upheld at Paris with logical precision. 
It was Germany's duty to reimburse, without any limitation. 
the entire cost of the war; damage to property, damage to 
persons, and war-cost. He who has committed the wrong 
must make reparation for it to the extreme limits of his resources, 
and this principle, recognized by the jurists, requires that the 
total of the whole cost of the war fal! upon the enemy nations. 
Later on, Hughes, who was a sincere man, recognized that it 
was not possible to go beyond asking for reparation of the 
damages.” 

It seems paradoxical that the Minister of Finance of Italy, 
who had suffered so much during the war, should now make a 
plea for Germany. He feels that the Treaty of Versailles and 
the documents signed in the Hall of Mirrors are harmful alike 
to victor and vanquished. He makes an appeal for fair- 
mindedness and justice tempered with tolerance. 

He points out that Germany can pay only in three ways: 


1. Merchandise and food products on account of the indem- 
nity: coal, machines, chemical products, etc. 

2. Credits abroad coming from the sale of merchandise. If 
Germany exports, that is. sells eight billion marks’ worth 
of goods abroad, she pays two billions to the Reparation 
Commission. 

. Property of private citizens. Germany can enslave her- 
self, ceding the property of her private citizens to foreign 
states or citizens to be disposed of as they wish. 


But we forget that Germany had one million, eight hundred 
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thousand men killed, four hundred thousand wounded, and 
has her share of orphans, widows, and invalids. 

He deduces his proposition to the case of an individual 
exporter and tries to plan a way to have the problem worked 
out on a definite fair trade and fair deal. In his analysis of the 
situation, while he admits that Europe is sick, he states that 
Italy has its own special state of mind, which is a mixture of 
intolerance and illusion. Those who wished the war and those 
who were against it are dissatisfied. Italy feels that she has 
saved the destinies of France by declaring her neutrality in 
August, 1914. This sudden and unexpected declaration ren- 
dered it possible for France to concentrate her forces in the north 
and win the critical battle of the Marne. 

Only those who were in Italy during the war can realize the 
privations that she suffered, and the rapid trend of events 
since have indicated that Italy must develop its water power 
and its internal resources, free itself from the dependency 
upon coal, and build up as Europe builds up. 

His closing paragraph rings with the spirit of Nitti's 
optimism: 

“Truth, be it only slowly, makes its way. Though now the 
clouds are blackest, they will shortly disappear. The crisis 
which menaces and disturbs Europe so profoundly has created 
alarm even in the less thoughtful spirits; Europe is still in 


Secretary Hoover believes very firmly that New England 
has a mighty sound, healthy basis for continuous indus- 
trial growth. He said so vigorously to some of the 
Southern members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion who twitted him about the seca support given the 


Cape Cod 


‘anal 


doubt, but after the cries of hate and fury, doubt signifies 


a great advance. From doubt the truth may come forth 
at last.” 


* * * * 


EW men have achieved greater prominence in a quiet, 
unobtrusive career than Justice John Hessin Clarke of the 
Supreme Court. He felt the call for other work and resigned 
from the Supreme Bench. His resignation was unusual, but 
in keeping with his career. 

John Hessin Clarke was born at Lisbon, Ohio, in 1857. He 
graduated from the Western Reserve University in 1877, 
receiving a degree of LL.D. from his Alma Mater in 1916. 

When young Clarke began the practice of law at Lisbon in 
1878, the town in which he was born, there were old men in 
that city who predicted for him a distinguished career. He 
also practised law at Youngstown and Cleveland. He was 
general counsel for the N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. for thirteen 
years. Later he was appointed United States district judge 
of the Northern District of Ohio. His service on the bench 
here made his appointment to the Supreme Court a logical 
solution. 

Associate Justice Clarke has always been keenly interested 
in libraries and schools. He is president of the trustees of the 
Youngstown library and trustee of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Few men seem to have been gifted with a broader 
and keener judicial mind. He is a thinker and a student, and 
has always had a sympathetic appreciation of those who have 
not been so fortunate in the whirl of fortune’s wheel. 

Justice Clarke in his retirement will still exercise the same 
quiet and far-reaching influence that he has possessed since 
he entered public life, for his counsel and advice will always be 
sought. 

Unassuming, without false modesty or pride, his words 
mean something when he speaks. His address concerning the 
League of Nations, the reparations, the inter-allied debts and 
Americanization, was a notable event. He was one of the most 
popular officials in Washington, and his retirement was a great 
surprise and regret. He has long planned to devote the later 
years of his life to the pursuit of study and leisurely reading 
and travel, things that have been unsuited to his official position. 
He has indicated how to make a success of the sunset of life. 
He was a volunteer champion of the League of Nations. He 
did not hesitate to step from the wool-sack to the hustings 
when his conscience and convictions called. 

He spent thirty years of hard work as a lawyer and now he 
insists on using the ripe years of his life in keeping in touch 
with the vital issues of the hour, for he believes that the future 
of the United States depends upon the entrance of our country 
into the League of Nations. He is going to devote himself to 
an effort in persuading the American public that this is the right 
viewpoint. 

As early as 1918 he urged lawyers and newspapers to recog- 
nize that the important result of the war would be the League 
of Nations and that they should aid to secure a permanent 
peace, guarded by new sanctions that the immeasurable calam- 
ity of modern war may not again return to desolate the 
world. 

Following closely the breakdown of international law, his 
ideals as a jurist have been shocked. He has urged the 
cancellation of debts and was one of the first prominent men 
to declare himself on this subject. Truly he has cut the red 
tape and urges a new method of Americanizing aliens amid 
ceremonies that will not be forgotten by these applicants for 
American citizenship. 

His letter to President Harding is self-explanatory: 

“| shall be sixty-five years old on the 18th of this month,” 
he wrote. “For a long time I have promised what | think is 
my better self that at that age I would free myself as much as 
possible from imperative duties to the end that | may have 
time to read many books which | have not had time to read in 
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Time is, indeed, fleeting! 
speed of two hundred and sixty miles in one hour. 


It is difficult to realize that airplanes, the development of a few short years, have attained the astounding 
Such was the mark set recently by Alexander. 


The battle planes of France were 


not the final culmination of the flying art 


a busy life: to travel and to serve my neighbors and some 
public causes in ways in which | cannot serve them while hold- 
ing an important public office. 

“As a beginning of what | hope may at least be a partial 
realization of this philosophy of my later life, | hereby resign, 
as of September 18, 1922, the office of Associate ‘Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which | have held during 
the last six years. With grateful appreciation, my dear Mr. 
President of the many courtesies you have shown me through 
many years, | am 

“Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. CLARKE.” 


From the first day that he sat in the Supreme Bench, he was 
amazed at the number of trivial cases engaging the attention 
of this august tribunal. 

Justice Clarke is a lover of his books and has concentrated 
on his life work. With the loss of two sisters, he is alone in the 
world, but with his broad sympathies Justice John Hessin 
Clarke can never be alone. 

The tribute paid to him by his friends at Youngstown re- 
vealed the sincere regard, affection and esteem in which he is 
held by the home folks 


* * * * 


URING a hearing at the Interstate Commerce Committee 

room, Secretary Hoover paid a tribute to New England 

that had an eloquent glow although spoken in plain matter 
of fact words. 

The Southern members of the committee were twitting him 
about New England having a canal provided by federal fund 
as a support for their industrial development. They intimated 
that if the industries of New England could not stand on their 
own bottom, that the factories should move West or South 
closer to the sources of natural supply. In his quiet way, 
Mr. Hoover without note or memorandum convinced even the 
skeptical members of the committee that there was something 
to New England besides the mere factory buildings, that 
experiments had proven that there was something in New 
England which could not be moved, which was as firmly 


rooted as the Plymouth Rock—and that was the social structure 
of New England. 

Many factories had been built in the West and South and 
provided with the same machinery and in some instances sup- 
plied with help sent from New England, but there was some- 
thing lacking. They did not remain and the work never 
seemed to quite reach the standard that has come with gen- 
erations of artisans trained to their work. 


“‘So far as the contention to the effect that New England manufactories 
should be moved nearer to sources of raw material and of power is con- 
cerned,”” began Secretary Hoover, ‘“‘I would say that, very obviously, the 
solution of such problem rests, of course, with each specific industry. In 
the past, native New England sagacity and resourcefulness have over- 
come formidable differentials and barriers confronting New England 
industries. 

“With the changes coming with the Revolution, the Civil War, the 
opening of the West, and indeed with every profound change in economic 
currents, New England has shown the commercial imagination necessary 
not only to adjust her industries, but also to extend them on every side. 
The World War leaves us not only with problems in shifted export trade, 
but the increases of railway rates and the increased cost of fuel have acted 
as stimulants to industry to shift in accord with these currents. Gradu- 
ally, however, railway rates and power costs should adjust themselves. 

“‘In such a period of transition as the present, it is as a general principle 
altogether undesirable for the industries of any country to shift moorings. 
Such shiftings economically in the long run may prove to be wasteful. 
They not only imply the moving or abandonment of plants and machinery 
and disturbance of the inherent skill that surrounds industry, but to large 
extent they destroy invested capital and work large dislocations in the 
institutions that have been set up, such as homes, schools, churches and 
the like. In other words, the shifting of an industry is not alone a matter 
of machinery. It constitutes also a serious social problem. It is in 
general, accordingly, undesirable.” 


* * * * 


EEP the home fences standing’ is apparently the most 

popular slogan in Washington just at present.. Early in 
the month the Senate broke down and quit for lack of a quorum. 
Only forty-seven members out of ninety-six were present, in 
spite of the fact that a measure of extreme importance was 
being considered—the emergency coal bill, designed to prevent 
profiteering and to control distribution. 

Many Senators seem to consider the strengthening of their 
home fences of more importance than the passing of the coal 
bill, which has been dragging along for some time, with many 
hours wasted in quorum calls. 
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TARTLING almost beyond the comprehension of the men 
who sat in the Department of Aviation was the news 
received when Alexander swept through the air at the unparal- 
leled rate of two hundred and sixty miles in sixty minutes. The 
power of radio and electrons has begun to be understood. Out 
of the very air now may be transmitted radio power, says the 
wizard Steinmetz. It is a wonderful thing to live today—to 
feel the acceleration and exhilaration that follows the develop- 
ment of automobiles, airships, and radio. Everything has been 
concentrated on speed, and now that this last explosion of speed 
has arrived, the realization has come that what the world needs 
more than speed today is stability. Stability holds the planets 
in their course. It was wholly the lack of stability of the people 
in recognition of law and the rights of others that precipitated 
the Revolution in France and the outbursts of Bolshevism in 
Russia. 

Stability somehow suggests law. It was Italy's great states- 
man, Cavour, who, in the throes of Garibaldi’s great work, 
held a firm hand on the political construction of a united Italy. 
This all comes to mind today in the triumph of the Fascisti. 
A revolution led by conservatism has transplanted the socialist 
and radicals. Italy has turned to memories of Cavour and has 
heard the voice of General Diaz, and of Marconi, the inventor 
of the wireless. 

While passions usually exaggerate the weaknesses as well as 
the virtues of nations, the feeling prevails that Italy will emerge 
from her internal struggles with a stable government. The 
resignation of Lloyd George precipitated elections in England, 
which marked the end of a coalition government in Great 
Britain. The career of this little wizard from Wales will live 
in English history as that of a Premier who guided the empire 
through the most perilous days of its history. His resignation 
found him the last survivor of all the great political leaders of 
the World War. 


There is a relation between the political life of Europe and 
the inventions of today. The wireless, the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the radio, all have their influence in a change of 


thought. Secretary Hughes well stated the case when he 
insisted that the troubles in Europe were political rather than 
economical, and that once political stability could be secured, 
the mind of the world would turn away from the wild insatiate 
love of speed, get-rich-quick, condemn the shirking of work, 
eliminating the sordid avaricious aspect of commercial inter- 
change, translating the great moral issue of the war into a 
humane, economical evolution of the world. This will usher 
in a golden era of understanding that will surpass even the 
triumphs of invention, by creating mutual helpfulness and 
getting back to the real essentials of happiness. 


* * * * 


N November 2, 1920, voters of the United States of Amer- 

ica sent a birthday greeting to Warren Harding in the 

way of a ballot that resulted in his election as President of the 

United States. His fifty-seventh birthday on November 2, 

1922, at the White House found him at work, on the job. 

Owing to Mrs. Harding's illness, the event was not celebrated: 

but, no doubt, the fifty-seven candles were aglow in the magic 
of memories. 

The strain of two years on Mrs. Harding's health at the 
White House, and the troublesome problems presented every 
day must have made this second birthday at the White House 
a retrospect of eventful days for the President. There was a 
gleam of humor in some of the greetings received. His old golf 
partner, Henry T. Fletcher, American Ambassador to Belgium, 
sent him a cable “Hope you make it 99." This puzzled the 
President, as to whether he meant the golf score, or the number 
of years he was to enjoy on earth. There were moments on 
this birthday when he must have thought of the old days of 
youth at Caladonia, with thoughts of his wonderful mother, 
for the President could not have a birthday without thinking 
of her who gave him birth. 


T may be old, but it reads deuced good—and has a real 
4 moral,’ said a sedate Senator as he handed me the slip. 
We are all having a whale of a time these days with the cork 
proposition and Volstead act discussions. 
“A little cork fell in the path of a whale. 
He lashed it down with his angry tail. 
But, in spite of his blows 
It quickly arose 
And floated serenely before his nose. 


“Said the cork: 
“You may flap and sputter and rap, 
But you never can keep me down 
For I’m made of the stuff 
That is buoyant enough 
To float instead of to drown.’ ”’ 


An old-time political prophet spoke: 

“There are many wiseacres who talk about the return of 
liquor selling. They have not read their history. No con- 
stitutional amendment has ever been repealed. Three-fourths 
of the state legislatures must agree, even after the ‘wets’ agree, 
on what they want. That will never come. The workingmen 
and the women are saving too much money, and everyone 
seems to be losing the appetite for liquor. Bootleggers are the 
ugly reminder of what liquor selling really means. It will be 
abolition if not prohibition.” 





A GLIMPSE OF THE OLD DAYS 


Fred Stone and David Montgomery, as they looked in the old days of 
that rare and happy partnership that death alone sufficed to break. 
Who that remembers: them as The Scarecrow and The Tin Woodman 
in “Wizard of Oz.” twenty years ago can think of them as other than 
the strongest team of fun-makers that ever appeared upon the American 
stage? So strong was the personal attachment between this Damon 
and Pythias of the footlights that since ‘*Dave’’ took his final curtain 
call and received his last cue from the Great Prompter, several years 
ago, Fred Stone has steadfastly refused to “team up’ with another 
partner. Now, however, that his young daughter, who has been study- 
ing in Paris, and of whom it is said that she has inherited the Thespian 
genius of both her famous father and of her mother, who was well- 
known upon the stage before the unfortunate accident that perman- 
ently retired her to private life, has answered the call of the footlights, 
it is expected that next season will see the team of Stone and Stone 
delighting the public that has followed tred Stone's meteoric career 
since the days when he “joined out’ with the Sells-Renfew circus, away 
back in 1886 
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Nature Photographer Extraordinary 


The name of Haynes is inseparably linked with the Yellowstone National 
Park—whose scenic beauties and wonder spots have been made known to 
all the world by these master craftsmen of the lens and tripod 


HE spirit of the pioneer was dominant 
in the life of the late F. Jay Haynes— 
the photographer who made Yellow- 

stone Park famous. Born in Saline, Michi- 
gan, he had the boyhood career Of the aver- 
age lad in the stirring pioneer days in the 
state of Michigan. Even in his school days 
the local photographer, with his dark room 
of mystery, was a greater man to him than 
Barnum with his circus. The people all 
“looked pleasant’’ when he faced them with 
a camera, and heads were held as stiff as a 
rock 

Mr. Haynes served an exacting appren- 
ticeship in the dark room, and in his early 
twenties he opened a small photographic 
studio in Moorhead, Minnesota. This was 
in the centennial year of ‘76, and the very 
motive that impelled him “go west” devel- 
oped with the intrepid spirit of a pioneer. 
He made a four-hundred-mile trip over the 
trackless prairies by stage coach from Bis- 
marck, then Dakota Territory, and south 
to Deadwood, then in the height of its Wild 
West fame. His purpose, first, last, and 
always, was © making pictures, —a concen- 
trated plan as it were to make a conquest 
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F. Jay Haynes, pioneer photographer of the Yellowstone 
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J. E. Haynes, official Yellowstone Park photographer, who has pictured with his camera all the wonderful 
works of nature in that wonderland of scenic marvels 


of the picturesque scenery for his busy 
camera. ‘ 

The name of F. Jay Haynes is 
identified with the early frontier days 
of the West. While his studio was 
located in Fargo, the place he called 
home, his days were spent far afield in 
the New West—out in God's open, 
using golden moments of sunshine. 
During Mr. Haynes’ first photograph- 
ing trip through Yellowstone National 
Park, made in 1881, his camera tripod 
was first set in a wind-blown spot for 
pictures of Mammoth Hot Springs, 
the geysers and springs in the Upper 
Park, the Great Falls and Grand Can- 
yon. At that time he selected a site 
for his studio in the Park, close to his 
scene of operations. Since then the 
Haynes photographs have become 
world-famous. 

The ever-busy Haynes and his 
camera accompanied President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur on his expedition through 
the Yellowstone Park. At this time he 
originated the idea of a palace studio 
car, a passenger coach completely out- 
fitted as a photographic studio on 
wheels—a reminder of the little shop 
in Michigan. He is credited with cov- 
ering more scenes in the Yellowstone, 
for the first time with a camera, than 
any other photographer. 

F. Jay Haynes made photographic 
trips to the Arctic Seas, endured bit- 


ter cold and sweeping blizzards, but always 
secured something on the plates that 
counted. Truly he brought the great dream 
world of the Yellowstone within the vision 
of realities directly to the-+homes of the reo- 
ple over the world, and suggested the idea. 
“Some day I am going to see Yellowstone.” 

In the Haynes’ Log Cabin Studio at 
Upper Basin (Old Faithful), the second 
established, he presented a collection of 
photographs that fascinated tourists on the 
spot. His entire life was lived in the realm 
and triumph of scenic photography. The 
adventuresome spirit of F. Jay Haynes con- 
tinued to the very last of his life. At the 
age of sixty-seven he made an aeroplane 
trip, and predicted great things for photog- 
raphy from the sky. 

The legacy of F. Jay Haynes in giving his 
pictures of the Park to the world was a rich 
inheritance. A stately mountain in Madi- 
son Canyon at the West Entrance now bears 
his name—a fitting and enduring monument 
to his eventful life. It was F. Jay Haynes 
who encouraged the late E..H. Harriman to 
build the branch line and open the West 
Entrance. Haynes and Harriman drove to 
Monida together. As- Haynes guided the- 
horses over mile after mile of the mountain 
road, Harriman sat and watched the scenery 
Haynes said nothing, but looked steadil) 
ahead. The mountain stillness was sooth- 
ing to Harriman’s strained nerves. For at 
least two hours they rode along and neither 
spoke a word. Then (Continued on page 338) 
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‘ Now let us thank the Eternal Power ; convinced 


That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction,— 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 


Serves but to brighten all our future days.” 


Out of Darkness and Silence—a Voice 


The soul triumphant acknowledges no handicap of Fate— but accepts 
each new affliction as a Heaven-sent urge to self expression 


At the heart of the cyclone tearing the sky, 
And flinging the clouds and the towers by 
Is a place of central calm; 
And so in the roar-of mortal things, 
I have a place where my spirit sings 
In the hollow of God’s palm. 


OW sweetly those lines by Edwin 
Markham remind me of you'’—so 
wrote Helen Keller, the world’s 

wonder woman, to Theodocia Pearce, the 
little friend whom she had never seen, but 
who lived and had her dreams many miles 
away. 

This is the story of those dreams and how 
Theodocia Pearce has come to realize them, 
out in the world amid the multitudes. 

She was born at Brantford, Ontario, and 
the ringing note of optimism and happiness 
today for all that she has gone through and 
suffered is a triumph of the master will of the 
little Canadian lass. 

At an early age she was affected with 
meningitis, which left her in the great dark 
of blindness. And she was quite lame. But 
what of that? Helen Keller's “Story of 
My Life’ was read to her, and in that dark 
the child saw a light shining, a light of 
dreams and aspirations. If Helen Keller 
could master the darkness, then so could 
she. In time, however, sight was partly 
restored to her and she went through her 
school days happy and cheerful, but not 
without much struggle and suffering. 

It was in her high school days that she 
first began writing, taking a course in short 
story work. And as she herself says, “I 
couldn't do a thing at school but plot and 
plan and develop brain characters. As a 
student, | was hopeless. If you don't 
believe me, ask any of my old teachers. 
They know.” 

One day she dared to slip a story into the 
mail box and then a very real fear possessed 
her. So she hung around that mail box 
until the collector came at night—and then 
begged to have her story back. But the 
adamant mail driver thrust the story into 
his sack and rode away. And two weeks 
later came an acceptance from The Canadian 
Magazine of Toronto, along with ten dollars. 
But it looked like a thousand to the young 
writer. She turned it over to her mother, 
and after much family discussion a table- 
cloth was purchased as the most practical 
way to keep that first check in the home 
forever. Theodocia says they are still using 
that tablecloth when company comes, back 
in Brantford. 

When she had completed her high school 
course she took a trip through the Canadian 
Rockies with her father, and even there 
misfortune pursued her, for she became 
entirely deaf. Again she turned to the great 
achievement of Helen Keller, for her 


Photo by Naetzel 


HHEEODOCIA PEARCE has triumphed over many discouragements and afflictions that would have 

permanently submerged a soul less buoyantly confident than hers. Out of her hours of darkness and 

silence she has emerged like the Spirit of Happiness from a confining chrysalis, and gives expression to 
her consciousness of beauty through the medium of poetry and fiction 


strength and inspiration, reading to herself 
through many long silent hours all the books 
that great woman had written. Out of the 
battle and the bewilderment of those days, 
she dared to write out her heart to Her 
Ideal. And oh—wonder of wonders, there 
came back a letter of love and consolatior 
from Helen Keller herself, and there fol- 
lowed six years of beautiful friendship before 
they met. 

For two years Theodocia attended the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, taking a 
course in literature and expression, reading 
many of her own selections. Her hearing 
had been partly restored, but even at that 
it took a great deal of study and diligent 
effort for her to keep up with her classmates. 
However, she won the A. C. S. E. degree, 
and with her school days back of her, she 
looked about her for new worlds to conquer. 

During her college days she had been 
writing quite steadily, doing many little 
stories for Sunday-school publications and 
selling to all the leading magazines published 
in Canada at that time. It was during the 
war period two of her realistic tales of the 
battle front—though she herself was many 
miles away from the scenes of havoc—’The 


Little Mister” and “Peter Piper Returns” 
received high comment. 

One Canadian editor, convinced of her 
power as a writer, wrote her that she was 
taking a business trip to New York. Would 
Theodocia like to go, too? Theodocia most 
certainly would, for not only did it mean 
seeing the great metropolis, but—seeing 
Helen Keller as well. For always that had 
been her brightest and best dream—to 
some day see and talk with the one who had 
dared to do so much. 

One sunshiny June morning of 1919 she 
landed at “The Big Noise” as she calls it, 
and went out at once to the home of Helen 
Keller on Long Island. It was a never-to-be 
forgotten meeting. And out of that meet- 
ing Theodocia Pearce determined to tackle 
New York and to win out somehow. The 
editor friend returned home without her. 
That first summer in the city was a test of 
her endurance and courage. For she says: 
‘As surely as I got one job, I was fired from 
it into another. But I lived a lot and 
learned about as much as | lived.” 

To make a long story short, John Philips, 
then editor of The Red Cross Magazine, 
bought her first story. And on the strength 
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An Appreciation of Theodocia Pearce 
by Helen Keller 


HE Red Letter Days come, after all, 

unexpectedly. Theodocia Pearce and 
I had corresponded for years. I knew her 
story, similar in many ways to my own. It 
seems as if I had always wanted to know 
Theodocia. I especially wanted to know 
how she had borne the cruel misfortunes 
which had befallen her. When she was 
twelve years old—a bright, active child 
with both hands reached out to grasp the 
fairy treasures of life—a terrible illness 
snatched the light out of her eyes, and 
dashed the music of a wonder-filled world 
from her ears. How did she fare in an 
environment of silence and darkness? Had 
she been crushed and forced to bite the dust 
by her irreparable deprivations? | did not 
think so, there was such resolute courage 
in her letters, such a steadfast determina- 
tion to break through the imprisoning walls 
of circumstance. Only one who is afflicted 
as Theodocia is can realize with what mighty 
wrestlings of the spirit physical disabilities 
are overcome. I knew that Theodocia had 
many natural gifts. I had read some of her 
poems, sketches and stories. They made 
me want to know her personally. 

Well, one day, all unexpected, she stood 
before me, a joyous reality! Instantly | 
recognized a congenial spirit. My new 
friend was no “Job's comforter,” no wailer 
in the dark. She did not howl because the 
moon was beyond her reach, or mope be- 
cause she could not do everything she would 
like to do. She just laughed and held out 
her hands to catch every little passing joy, 
and when she caught it, she shared it with 
others. I loved Theodocia from the first 
clasp of our hands. | could not help remark- 
ing that she gave my teacher, not merely 


the admiration of the young girl for a great 
woman, but a true affection for a generous 
bringer of light into dark lives. When she 
went away, she left with me a bright sense 
of gaiety—the gaiety that goes with the 
optimistic temperament. 

As I write, I seem to hear Theodocia’s 
laugh ringing with the spirit of youth—a 
joyous laugh flinging defiance at fate with 
young zest for adventure. For Theodocia 
would rather climb the dark, steep ways of 
life than watch others climb. She would 
rather struggle through pain than lose an 
hour's joy. She makes others laugh with 
her, and leaves them happy with brave 
thoughts that run through the day's work, 
like sunlight through a dark forest. 

Her optimism is irresistible. She believes 
that blindness and deafness are new ways 
to service. All along her shadowed days 
she has strewn sweet songs of faith, bright 
dreams and happy thoughts that take root 
in troubled hearts, and blossom like Aaron's 
rod with flowers. 

Her poems and short stories throb with 
human sympathy. They are messengers of 
cheer for the refreshment of weary spirits. 
They give a new sense of life’s compensa- 
tions. She has not written very long or 
very much, but what she has written is a 
bright promise of things to come. 

But Theodocia herself is her greatest 
creation. She spurs other handicapped 
people to emulation by her achievements. 
She opens dark minds to the sunshine of 
kindness. This old world of ours is a better 
place to live in because of Theodocia 
Pearce’s victory over the sombre silence of 
a tragic fate. 

HELEN KELLER. 





of that she began for him a whole series of 
family life tales. Theodosia Garrison, the 
well-known poet, wrote her, “Your stories 
are like a warm fireside in a friend's house.” 
But her success did not stop there, for two 
stories of hers have already appeared in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, with another one 
yet due. And the February issue of Good 
Housekeeping will contain her first story to 
be placed with that publication. And the 
future for her beckons gaily. 

She is now working on her first novel, 
“The Early Hours,” built on the theme 
“where there is no vision the people 
perish.” It has something of a psychologi- 
cal bent, dealing with the unfolding of the 
mind of one of our modern girls, a book of 
vision belonging to The New Age. For 
Theodocia Pearce seems to subconsciously 
absorb all the activities of life with an 
unusual perception and with the advantage 
of being able to concentrate on her thought. 

Her story, “The Other Room,” appearing 
in the December NATIONAL, is one she pre- 
pared especially for our magazine, feeling 
that it might bring a little message to the 
many business men among our readers, and 
call attention to the finer impulses that live 
in the heart of each man credited with being 
cold-blooded steel in all business transac- 


tions. It is with great pleasure that we are 
able to announce that contributions from 

ocia Pearce will appear frequently 
in the NATIONAL. The magazine is to be 
her Home Post. In days past we have 
reached out to welcome other new writers— 
Jack London, Vingie Roe, Ellis Parker But- 
ler. And our welcome is just as deep and 
sincere to this new “literary light’’ on the 
horizon. 

Was there ever a more glowing tribute 
paid to a book than the words of Theodocia 
Pearce to “A'top o° the World,” to be found 
elsewhere in this issue. She read through 
the first proofs, and these master words were 
written, for she has, indeed, grasped the 
vision of the Day Eternal. 

Although she has made her success in the 
story-writing field, Theodocia Pearce is 
known best to her intimate friends as a 
poetess of pristine beauty, and her character 
shines in her work. No wonder Helen 
Keller calls her “Song Bird.” - What a 
delight it is to sit with her and listen when 
she recites that wonderful verse which will 
some day appear in a volume of poems that 
will find a popular response. But it is 
decided not to publish her book of poems 
at the present time, but to wait until her 
reputation and the practical hard-headed 


problems of her career as an author are more 
firmly established—then she feels she can 
climb to the heights of Olympus and sing 


her own songs. 
Here is a bit from her pen— 


LIFE 

Life is a day 

A dawn and a sun setting; 
Life is a way, 

A dream of past forgetting. 
Life is a robe 

My soul is wearing; 
Life is an hour, 

Time’s sceptre bearing. 
Life is a star, 

Holy and high endeavor; 
Life is the soul, 

Limitless forever. 


Out of her struggle for education, her 
battling against pain, the strength of her 
spirit that materialism could not conquer, 
she gives us a bit like this: 


RETROSPECT 
Mg Bost are weary of the way, 
sun shines hot upon my face, 
So much to live in one brief i 
Far—high above my stopping place. 


God—when my soul full perfect is 
May I look back along the way, 

And know that every burning hour 
Was not too great a price to pay. 


In her verses she thrills of woods and 
leaves and Nature's beauty, but best of all, 
she sees that bloom and beauty in persons 
and personality. Her mind and pen are 
very busy. She not only thinks, but knows 
how to express. She is constantly recording 
these subtle and wonderful emotions that 
are part of all of us. She feels as she writes. 
She has an open mind, the buoyancy and 
happiness of a child, with a full and yet well- 
balanced maturity of expression. There is 
proof of all this in the following: 


GIFTS 


God—thou hast made the world so beautiful— 
A flock of birds on pinions fleet and strong, 

Then though it were not yet enough to soar, 
Gave to them song. 


God—thou hast made the world so beautiful— 
A bower of June with roses gay a-bloom, 
Then though it were not yet enough to grow— 

Gave them perfume. 


God—thou hast made the world so beautiful— 
A million beings, soul their priceless gem, 
Then though it were not yet enough to live— 

Gave Love to them. 


One evening as | sat before the fire with 
this new singer of songs, in a room dim-lit 
with candles and surrounded by her friends. 
I said to her: 

“Of all you have written, what bit of 
verse do you think best expresses yourself?” 

She smiled at us then and without a 
moment's hesitation began to repeat softly: 


MY AIM ~- 
’T is not my aim to wear a laurel crown 
sy my head, ‘ 
r is it dead— 
That hot desire to be not trampled down. 


’T is not my wish to labor long for Fame— 
Then sip her wine, 
This task is mine: 

To send my soul out greater than it came. 
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Financing the 85 Per Cent 


The average man is inherently honest, Colonel Clarence Hodson has found. 
He heads an organization which makes loans solely on character, without 


endorsers or collateral. 


The Beneficial Loan Society has been the only 


successful movement to drive the loan shark out of business 


NLY rarely, if ever, has a masterpiece 
O of literature been the inspiration of 

a big business. The two are not 
ordinarily associated in the minds of anyone, 
although great classics and great achieve- 
ments of a material nature have this in 
common, that they are the offspring of 
imagination. It is true that the best cre- 
ative work in the world of commerce is the 
result of the educated mind, but it is doubt- 
ful if there are many instances of a great 
business idea that may be singled out as 
having been prompted by any one of the 
things that in the sum total have made up 
the education of the business creator. 

Ten years ago, when an idea which was 
destined to take form and solid substance 
was becoming an obsession with the man 
who has since made his idea a powerful 
engine of needed reform, the name of Clar- 
ence Hodson was unknown outside the 
immediate and somewhat restricted circle 
in which he moved. This concerned him 
not at all. His greatest thought was to 
perfect the raw idea into the finished pro- 
duct, and he worked steadily to that end 
without thought of prestige or acclaim for 
what he might eventually be able to accom- 
plish. He had something of the quality 
of fanaticism, without which no reformer 
achieves success. That quality is known 
by its harsher name only in its initial stages, 
before the triumph of the reform: after that 
it attains the dignity of enthusiasm. 

It is one of the phenomena of business— 
if a thing of more or less common occurrence 
may properly be called a phenomenon—that 
on a day the name of some man or woman 
may suddenly be hailed as that of a world 
celebrity, as the doer of some great thing, 
the creator of some long-desired good, as 
one whose contribution to art. or science, 
or literature, or business marks him or her 
as one to whom humanity is in debt for a 
great service. And the world acclaims, and 
while acclaiming, marvels at the sudden 
appearance on its stage of one theretofore 
unheard of by the multitude. The accom- 
plishment which has brought the gratitude 
and plaudits of the world is unthinkingly 
regarded as fully as spontaneous in its birth 
as full-panoplied Minerva. 

But genius has been defined as the capac- 
ity for hard work and the works of genius 
hailed by a delighted world have invariably 
been the product of toilsome years of study, 
thought, planning and experimenting. 

Clarence Hodson of New York is known 
in the world of business as an extraordin- 
arily successful man in the field of finance. 
He is more widely known to the world-at- 
large as one whose idea, worked out to suc- 
cessful form, has made him, recently and 
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By F. EUGENE ACKERMAN 





Hew a man with an idea, but with com- 
parative little money, within nine years 
developed a business into a ten-million-dollar 
corporation, doing an annual business of 
$7,500,000, serving some 300,000 people, at- 
tracting to his enterprise capital from 40 
states and 7 foreign countries, and all the 
while performing a much needed social serv- 
ice, is told herein. It is a fascinating story of 
a real achievement. 











without previous notice to the world, a 
commanding figure as a practical reformer. 
But during all the years when the world 
neither knew nor cared about the idea that 
dominated his entire time, he was neither 
more nor less a reformer in the field in which 
he saw the most crying need for reform. 


ILARENCE HODSON, a financier with a hu- 
manitarian conscience, started a crusade against 
the extortionate loan shark by founding the Bene- 
ficial Loan Society— basing its operation on the 
idea that the average working man is honest. The 
society, of which Colonel Hodson is the head, has 
demonstrated itself to be a valuable asset to the 
community, as well as a financial success 


In those days he had that essential quality 
of fanaticism that became glossed as 
enthusiasm once the world accepted his 
idea and pronounced it good. 

He chose as his object of reform one which 
for centuries had been agreed upon by all 
lovers of humanity as a prime subject, but 
which through the centuries had flourished 
and thrived unchecked in its evil growth. 
Years before Professor Ford, his elocution 
master, taught him Shakespeare, and he 
still remembered Shylock’s venomous hiss, 
T hate him for that he hath brought down 
the rate of usury here in Venice,’ had stuck 
in his mind. The old tale stirred his youth- 
ful sympathies; it remained with him long 
after he entered the business lists; it quick- 
ened in him ambition to do something that 
would bring down upon him the hatred of 
extortioners and the gratitude of their vic- 
tims. It was the inspiration that resulted 
in the only successful movement to drive 
the loan shark out of business and to provide 
credit to the industrial borrower on equit- 
able terms. It was Hodson’s idea realized 

From this movement, which was humani- 
tarian in its inception, has grown a vast 
business organization of which he is head, 
with branches in about fifty cities and doing 
an annual business of about $7,500,000. It 
is by no means a philanthropic enterprise: 
it is strictly business. But it is business 
which is based on the belief that human 
nature is not inherently bad, that sets 
character higher in value than tangible 
assets, and recognizes that the industrial 
worker has a valid right to credit, and in the 
modern scheme must have it if the business 
mechanism is to function at its best. 

From this concept has grown the Benefi- 
cial Loan Society, of which Colonel Hodson 
is president, the largest corporation in the 
world making industrial loans only. Before 
the organization of the Society in Decem- 
ber, 1913, the making of small loans was 
the exclusive province of loan sharks, those 
lenders who charged the borrowers interest 
rates from 25 per cent a month up. For as 
many years as the loan sharks flourished, 
their cruel extortions drew down on them 
wrath and denunciation. But they con- 
tinued to flourish because they filled an 
economic need, if even in an uneconomic 
way, and because no workable substitute for 
them had ever been devised. The reason 
why they flourished has been summed up in 
Colonel Hodson’s sententious observation 
that “Necessity cannot bargain with greed. 

The only effective way to eliminate the 
loan shark evil then, Colonel Hodson con- 
cluded, was to organize lending facilities 
that would extend credit to industrial 
borrowers on terms so fair and at interest 
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rates so low that the loan shark with his 
extortionate rates could not compete. But 
to do this, legitimate capital must be 
assured of an interest rate under which a 
fair profit might be made; no more, no less. 
A fair profit could not be made under the 
commercial banking interest rate. That 
much was certain, but no one knew at what 
minimum rate in excess of the legal rate 
it could be possible to successfully conduct 
a small loan business. Before any attempt 


should be made to have legislation adopted ° 


under which the anti-loan shark companies 
could operate it was essential that this 
interest rate should be determined. 

With an experience as lawyer, banker 
and fiscal agent to guide him, Colonel Hod- 
son knew that this must be established 
through a survey by experts. Just previous 
to this, the Merchant's Association of New 
York, the Russell Sage Foundation, and a 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture had made a study of the necessary rate 
for the small loans business and the inherent 
risks, and what would be a fair return on 
money invested in that business as an 
experiment. 

The investigation was widespread and 
exhaustive and on its completion a uniform 
small loan law was drafted. This law fixed 
as the rate on small loans what has since 
become known as “the scientific interest 
rate,” so low as not to unduly oppress the 
necessitous borrower but at the same time 
sufficient to yield enough return to the 
lender above expenses and losses so as to 
attract legitimate capital and decent men 
in the loan business. New Jersey in 1914 
was the first state to pass a model loan law, 
after the Society was incorporated; since 
then about twenty-two states have passed 
similar legislation, some partially perfect, 
others not so effective. The Uniform Small 
Loan Law was promulgated in November. 
1916, by the Division of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, and it was 
endorsed by the Legal Reform Bureau to 
eliminate the loan shark evil, and by other 
organizations. ot a single state has ever 
repealed the uniform small loan law or 
amended it in any essential. The Uniform 
Law had the effect its sponsors anticipated. 
Wherever it is in effect the loan shark evil 
has been abated. Where it is not in opera- 
tion the industrial borrower continues at 
the mercy of the extortioner. 

The Beneficial Loan Society had its be- 
ginning in Elizabeth, New Jersey, where 
Colonel Hodson and a few others opened an 
office with a few thousands of dollars capital. 
A few months later they realized that if the 
Society was really to serve any considerable 
part of the 85 per cent of those who are 
without bank accommodations, it would be 
necessary to increase their capital. They 
did so, and from the New Jersey office other 
offices gradually radiated to many parts of 
the nation. Millions of dollars to hundreds 
of thousands of borrowers have been lent in 
the nine years of the Society's existence, 
yet the losses of the Society have been kept 
within fair bounds—less than expected. 

This has justified Colonel Hodsor’s belief 
in the average man’s inherent honesty, for 
the Society's loans in amounts not exceeding 
$300 are made to man ard wife without 
responsible endorsers and without the kind 
of collateral demanded by banks. Charac- 


ter and earning power are the considerations 
in making the loan, which in the case of a 
married man is made to husband and wife 
together, thus binding them to a common 
purpose to meet the indebtedness.: The 
payments are adjusted to the estimated 
surplus income to suit the circumstances of 
each borrower extending from five to fifteen 
months, and the interest payments are 
computed on unpaid balance only at each 
instalment. 

Colonel Hodson’s legal and banking train- 
ing, together with the natural bent of an 
analytical mind, prompted him to inquire 
to what extent the society was really fulfill- 
ing its purposes. It had. been successful 
as a business enterprise. It had been 
largely instrumental in bringing to an end 
in many widely-separated communities the 
age-long evil of the loan shark. It unques- 
tionably provided credit to those who there- 
tofore had been denied it save on the cruel 
exactions of exorbitant lenders. But what 
Colonel Hodson desired to know akove 
everything else was to what extent the 
money thus loaned was serving the legiti- 
mate and worthy needs of necessitous bor- 
rowers and he set about to ascertain this. 
From the statistical files of a branch of the 
society this typical recapitulation was pre- 
pared from a total of 277 loans aggregating 
$35,435, and averaging $127.81, 122 of 
whom had borrowed at that office before. 

Amount of loans: from $25 to $50. sixty- 
three persons; from $51 to $100, ninety-one: 
from $101 to $150, fifty-two: from $151 to 
$200, twenty-five; from $201 to $250, eleven: 
from $250 to $300, thirty-five. 

Purposes for which money was borrowed: 
sickness, 35; business, 21; to pay bills and 
debts, 94; to buy real estate, 14; for repairs 
and improvements to real estate, 16: for 
vacations, 14; to buy necessities (clothing, 
food, shoes, etc.), 31; to meet instalmerts, 
17; to pay rent, gas, etc., 10; to pay mov- 
ing expenses, 6; to pay taxes, 5; to pay 
insurance, 1; to pay lodge dues, 1:. to pay 
for application for patent, 1; to get married, 
1; to help relatives, 2; to give bond “for 
job, 1; to pay for schoo] course, 1;. to buy 
automobile, 2; for an investment, 1; unan- 
swered, 3. 

Reasons for borrowing: out of work,-16: 
sickness, 39; unable to collect debts due,’ 9; 
dunning by creditors, 9; death in family, 2: 
to save_ interest about due, 1;- personal 
reasons, 2; failure in business, 1.° insuffi- 
cient funds on hand, 195. at ste 

Occupation of borrowers: 


laborer, 50; 
clerk, 29: skilled mechanic, 45: tradesman, 
12; ministry, 1; servants, 7; professional 
(dentist, doctor, etc.), 4; business man,, 7; 


salesman, 22: teacher, 7; policeman .or 
fireman, 6; superintendent or inspector, 15; 
restaurateur, 2; chauffeur, 2; milliner, 1; 
army or navy, 1; boardinghouse keeper, 2: 
barber, 3; motion picture operator, 2; bank 
teller, 2; telephone or telegraph operator, 
2: railroad employee, 22; painter, 9; cook, 
1: farmer, 1; builder, 1; housewife, 1; 
hairdresser, 1; printer. 2; musician, 1; 
caretaker, 1; waitress, 1; harness manu- 
facturer, 1; cigar maker, 1; bricklayer, 1; 
fortune teller, 1; embroidery manufacturer, 
1; shoemaker, 1; carpenter, 1; miner, 2. 
The average age of the borrower was 37 
years; the average monthly income, $153.33; 
in 82 cases they had bank accounts; in 239 


— 


cases they were employees: in 234 cases 
they had jobs: 253 of the borrowers were 
white, the rest negroes; 224 were married, 
29 single, 21 widowed, 1 separated, 1 dj. 
vorced, 1. deserted: 241 were born in the 
United States, the rest (36) foreign bom, 
showing it to be an institution serving native 
Americans principally. In 76 cases the 
borrower owned real estate, the remaining 
271 did not: in 57 cases they owned their 
homes: and 208 of the borrowers carried 
life insurance. 

The average number in the families of 
borrowers was 3.5, and the average rental 
paid per dwelling was $33.17 per month. 

Even a casual examination of these statis- 
tics will be evidence that the new order of 
small loan companies are serving a worthy 
purpose. To Colonel Hodson they have 
been proof that the Society of which he is 
head is filling a place quite as important, 
if not more so, as the commercial banks that 
are serving a more prosperous clientele. 
The Society was organized primarily to aid 
workingmen and women in their need for 
funds to meet emergencies and to enable 
them to obtain the funds to tide them over 
these emergenices without being subjected 
to rates and terms that would keep them 
in-toil of loan sharks for an indefinite time. 

This desire to assure himself that the 
Society was succeeding in a humane way 
as well as materially is characteristic of 
Colonel Hodson. Although he-has been so 
successful as a financier as to have become 
a figure in the world of business and finance, 
the fact that clients of the House of Hodson 
during the thirty years that it has been 
conducted are realizing a profit of their 
investments is of more consequence to him 
than that this business has brought him 
success. How well his idea has thrived 
may be judged from the fact that the Soci- 
ety s securities are held by 5,000 persons in 
40 states and 7 foreign countries, and that 
its capital before the end of the fiscal year 
will be increased from $5,000,000 to $10,0000.- 
000. His pride in the great business he has 
seen grow from small beginnings is consid- 
erable and well grounded, for the labors of 
three generations of his family have con- 
tributed to the success of his house. 

Success came to Colonel Hodson early 
in life, for he is still in his early “‘fifties.” 
He was born at Laurel, Delaware, February 
22, 1868, at the home of his maternal grand- 
father, Dr. Aaron Mauck. © He was of early 
colonial stock, his ancestors having settled 
on the eastern shore of Maryland on their 
emigration from England in 1664. His 
boyhood days were spent in Crisfield, Som- 
erset County, Maryland, where he was edu- 
cated at public school and by private tutors. 
His English ancestors had shown a partiality 
for the legal profession and young Hodson 
chose this profession, being admitted to 
practice in 1889 with his father. The son 
showed the same leaning toward the law, 
but turned to a financial career. In 1892 
he established himself in the stock and bond 
investment business and was elected presi- 
dent of the Bank of Crisfield. In 1916 he 
moved to Baltimore. After that his career 
was a progression of bank presidencies and 
directorships until the death of his wife in 
1898, when he resigned his business and 
corporate connections and removed north. 
Later he removed. (Continued on page 34!) 
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Making two blades grow where not one grew before 


Governor Davis Leads New Conquest of the West 


After a boyhood in the Iowa coal mines, he sought health in the open country 


of the west. 


Here he saw mountain streams bring life to parched deserts. 


Today, as the Governor of Idaho, he is prominent in the reclamation of lands 
that will add millions to America’s productive resources 


HE open country of the frontier West 

could tell many a strange and fas- 

cinating tale had it a medium of 
speech, yet none, perhaps, more interesting 
than this one of a man who rode over it in a 
covered wagon in quest of the health which 
had failed him after a boyhood in the coal 
mines of Iowa, a young manhood in a 
“company store,” and a later strenuous 
career as Officer in a bank. 

The life of this immigrant boy had proved 
another inspiring example of the function 
of America’s melting pot. But just as 
David W. Davis reached up on the ladder 
of success and became one of the sound 
business men of his community, ill-health 
brought an interruption. 

After a year in the open, he settled in the 
mountainous country of the southwest, 
with its invigorating climate, and estab- 
lished a bank at American Falls, then a 
tiny town in Idaho. This was in 1907. 

Twelve years later he was inaugurated 
Governor of that state. 

* * K 

Back in 1875, the lure of America and its 
opportunities urged John W. Davis, a 
Welshman, to bring his family and make a 
new home in the land of promise. Two 
years before, a son had been born. who later 
was to become the governor of a great 
western state—David William Davis, the 
present chief executive of Idaho. 

Governor Davis is today the leading 
figure in the reclamation of the unirrigated 
portions of the West, the tremendous com- 
mercial advantages of which are almost be- 
yond calculation. He formed with the help 
of other western governors, the great or- 
ganization of thirteen states known as the 
Western States Reclamation Association, the 
object of which is to educate both East and 
West to a knowledge of the possibilities of 
the parched deserts of the West. He be- 
came the first president of the organization 
and still occupies that position. 

He had watched hundreds homesteading 
dry claims in the mountainous state of 
which he is governor. It made him un- 
derstand the value of the life-giving waters 
of mountain streams as they touched these 
deserts of the West. 

* * * 

But to cut back in the story: 

It was perhaps only natural that this 
boy immigrant from the great coal produc- 
ing territory of Wales would set for his 
destination a coal producing area in his 
adopted country. 

Perhaps friends had already come to this 
country and settled where they might have 
employment in the same occupation fol- 
lowed in their native Wales. In any event, 
the elder Davis brought the family to 


HON. DAVID W. DAVIS 
Governor of Idaho 


Angus, Iowa, where coal mining flourished. 
There the father became a miner. 

The little place presented few educational 
advantages, but between the ages of six and 
twelve, David W. Davis, living in the most 
humble surroundings of a miner's home, 
was able to get what little education the 
local school with its short terms and crude 
methods afforded. 

Ambition and the necessity of making 
money prompted David to take a place in 
the coal mine when he was twelve years of 
age. There were no laws then to keep 
slightly built and immature children of 
twelve from the back-breaking work in the 
mines. 

There were no nine months of school. 
Heated busses did not call for and take 
children to the community school buildings 
fitted with gymnasiums, shower baths, 
steam heated, and equipped in present day 
fashion. 

Boys in the country around Angus had 
to ride their ponies or walk miles to attend 
a school, which lasted a few months, or if 


children of miners, they must leave school 
opportunities when still mere children and 
aid in support of themselves and families. 

There has developed in D. W. Davis, 
from this humble beginning and from the 
hard lessons of early days, a courageous, 
honest, clear thinking. hard fighting execu- 
tive, such as is demanded by the people of 
a western state. 

At twenty, Governor Davis had shown 
such capability, energy, and ambition, that 
the company operating one of the mines 
placed him in a company store. Enjoying 
the confidence of the group of people with 
which he did business, he became an adviser 
for many of his customers, was made an 
officer in a bank, and banking became the 
future governor's business. 

Then came the day when his health failed 
and he moved to the West. 

One of his first activities, after the estab- 
lishment of his banking institution at 
American Falls, was to aid in reclamation 
development in his own community and 
state. 

In common with other public men in the 
vast empire, west of the Rockies, he saw 
an enormous increase in the wealth of 
America to come from the reclaiming of 
its then useless lands. 

Idaho is a state of wide expanse and im- 
measurable possibilities. Farming, mining, 
timber, stock raising, and family building, 
are the principal industries. Here is the 
greatest opportunity for reclamation pro- 
jects and investments on earth. Through 
it runs the longest river in the country and 
the efforts to make it pause for a while are 
the basis of the reclamation. At American 
Falls, where he first established his bank, 
the government may eventually construct a 
$14,000,000 reclamation dam. 

* * * 

Becoming governor of a state which had 
potential possibilities because of available 
land and water beyond easy calculation, he 
was given an opportunity to lead in this 
great work of development and building. 

In frequent trips to the East, Governor 
Davis had found a lack of sympathetic un- 
derstanding on the part of the eastern 
statesmen of the problems and possibilities 
of the West. He found eastern manu- 
facturers and jobbers had not yet realized 
the great market for their manufactured 
products, which western development was 
bringing. Then it was he formed, with the 
help of other western governors, the Western 
States Reclamation Association. 

He has been the leader in legislation 
which points to Idaho as one of the best 
governed commonwealths in the United 
States. Business methods in state govern- 
ment have resulted (Continued on page 337) 
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The Other Room 


A Story of Christmas That is More Than Just an Entertaining Story 


LBERT HALL had surprised himself 
and done the unexpected thing— 
unexpected to himself at least. He 

had literally turned his business motto to 
the wall, ignored the rule upon which he had 
built his spectacular success. That motto 
in a suited oak frame hung above his desk, 
where all who entered might read. And 
read they did— 


“BUSINESS BEFORE EVERYTHING’ 


Miss Morris, his expert secretary, had 
once said, “If it were a smallpox sign staring 
at me, | wouldn't mind it half so much.” 

Albert Hall, on this particular day, had 
dismissed his whole office staff at twelve 
sharp, and it was not the customary Satur- 
day at noon either. It was no less than the 
24th of December, and for that very reason 
had he done this unusual thing. 

He had been late in getting down to his 
office. Of course his lateness was justified: 
it always was. This morning there had 
been a special conference with Hobson & 
Co., a very important business session, as 
he had explained to Miss Morris the after- 


By THEODOCIA PEARCE 


noon before. That was one of his strong 
characteristics—he could usually explain 
everything beforehand. And to his secre- 
tary he did. She knew exactly what his 
expectations of her were during his absence, 
even as he knew she was perfectly capable 
of carrying them out. Miss Morris never 
gave him cause to complain. But this 
morning he had been late in getting down 
to his office—and instead of the customary 
diligence and order, a veritable chaos greeted 
him. He had stood for fully five minutes 
unobserved upon the threshold. 

Miss Spence, one of his stenographers. 
was laughing gaily. There was something 
strangely sweet to her laughter, but Albert 
Hall could not have told what it was. 
Something of the scent of jasmine, perhaps. 
And she was darting a sparkling diamond 
before the others gathered about her. 

“Yes—lI got it from Fred,”* she admitted. 
“Last night—and oh! I feel so glorious, 
truly. I am so glad it happened at Christ- 
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““*1 think, Miss Morris,’ he said, ‘ 
at noon 
before Christmas elsewhere. 

with my Season’s Greetings ?’”’ 


aw 
mul 


that we can close the office directly 
I am sure the staff could make better use of this afternoon 
Will you please take out this message 


_afternoon before Christmas elsewhere. 


mas time—everything coming together—" 

“T sure have Christmas under my skin,” 
Lucy Ames trilled, “and isn’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling?’ 

‘I know,” Miss Morris put in quietly. 

“Benny, my little brother, came home last 
night. They let him come until after New 
Year's from the hospital. He seems to be 
getting along nicely from that dreadful 
paralysis—but it is such a joy to have him 
with us for a little while. I'd give anything 
to be able to spend more time with him— 
bless him.” There was a tremor as of little 
winds in her voice, and a faint star glow to 
her eyes. Standing on the threshold, Albert 
Hall saw that. Then he walked in. 

Alone in his office he had sat a few min- 
utes, twiddling his thumbs, puzzled and 
strangely stirred. He was not even con- 
scious of that sign above his desk. Pres- 
ently he rang for Miss Morris. She came 
in directly, flushed a little and eager. Then 
Albert Hall had surprised even himself. 

“T think, Miss Morris,” he said, “that we 
can close the office directly at noon. I am 
sure the staff could make better use of te 

‘ill 
you please take out this message with my 
Season’s Greetings?’ Miss Morris had 
gasped, thanked him, and departed. 

There was no more to it than that. Here 
it was now five o'clock and he was ready 
to leave as usual. All the afternoon he had 
been busy in the deserted place, contem- 
plating this merger with Hobson & Co., 
signing a few letters of the day before, going 
over some old files, making a few pencilled 
notes for future reference. About three 
o'clock Carlton had phoned. Albert Hall 
had been expecting that call, waiting with 
sarcasm and hot impatience. This time he 
meant to make himself plain. Carlton had 
proved himself no salesman—certainly not 
capable of handling that Western territory. 
And Albert Hall had frankly decided to tell 
him so. In polite English he had made up 
his mind “‘to kick him out for good and all.” 
But over the ‘phone Carlton had begged 
for an opportunity to explain. 

“Come around to my apartment, then.” 
Albert Hall had made the appointment 
sharply. “The Somerset, you. know. | 
shall look for you at nine sharp.” 

Now, at five, he straightened his desk, 
pulled on his warm overcoat, picked up his 
hat, switched off the lights, and went out 
through the silent, deserted office. And 
passing the row of covered desks, he was for 
the first time fully aware of the strange and 
unexpected thing he had done. 

“T'll have an early dinner,’ he decided 
when he reached the street, “and go to my 
rooms for a quiet read after. Carlton at 
nine—there’s no exucse for his failure— 
absolutely no excuse.” 
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Usually he dined at one of the best ap- 

inted hotels of the city, and custom di- 
rected him there this evening. It was some 
blocks away and he decided to walk, rather 
than hail a taxi. His own chauffeur had 
begged the Christmas season off to go home 
to his family and Albert Hall had given him 
ready enough consent. It was odd now, 
this being without Felix, walking the streets 
instead of rolling along luxuriously in his 
own car. But he rather liked it. He ad- 
mitted to himself quite frankly that he did. 
There was a nip in the air, and a certain 
beauty of the street lights casting a yellow 
glow upon the snows and reaching furtively 
into the shadows. Yes—there was a certain 
beauty indeed. A magic, acharm, a stirring 
glimmer of light within him. 

And coming as he soon did to the district 
of blazing shops and hurrying crowds, of 
bubble and sparkle and laughter, his quick 
pace slackened and he ambled slowly among 
the crowd. There was a pleasure here that 
riding alone he had had no opportunity to 
feel before. Even more than a pleasure, it 
was a sense of exultation, of losing himself 
in the crowd. He saw children skipping 
along, happy, rosy, star-eyed children. He 
saw hurrying adults, bundle-laden and 
eager: he felt their very eagerness himself. 
He heard childish voices, pitched and stri- 
dent; heard adults whispering excitedly in 
passing. At one corner, an old Italian. 
bent and beaming, turned the crank of a 
wheezing hand-organ. Albert Hall stopped 
long enough to toss him a dollar and to 
receive a grateful “Grazie, Patron!’ Then 
he passed on without a word. Another 
block and he came to the hotel. 

He dined at his usual table and enjoyed 
his meal. There was a festive stir about 
the dining hall and he found himself drawn 
into it. There was a decoration of holly 
wreaths, and red ribbons dangling. And 
the glowing lights gleamed in a brighter 
lustre upon the silver and glassware. There 
was a sprightliness to the step of the waiters, 
an atmosphere of merry animation. And it 
all pleased Albert Hall. It poured some- 
thing of a molten gold for him. He left 
Tim, his trusty waiter, a shining gold piece 
for a tip. It was Christmas Eve, and he 
had planned to do that beforehand. But 
he had not planned to shake Tim by the 
hand as he did, after that ancient servitor 
had helped him on with his coat, and to 
bawl out so boyishly: 

“Merry Christmas, old chap! 
Christmas!" 

He wondered why he had done that as he 
made his way back to the Somerset and the 
warm welcome of his bachelor rooms. 

For several years now he had had these 
same rooms. He liked them, his life fitted 
into them—and he enjoyed them to the 
full. But this night he let himself in with 
an unaccustomed joyousness. It was good 
tobe at home. At home! 

He switched on the lights in the outer 
room. It wasabright room. It was a nice 
room. It was a cold room. The glare of 
the lights was a cold white glare; the 
arrangement of the furniture and the furni- 
ture itself was dignified—arrogant even. 
And strangely too, it was an empty room, 
empty of pictures, empty of color, empty of 
vibrant hush and that warm stir of things 
unseen. It was the room of Albert Hall's 
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“The man was sick. Albert Hall was aware of that at once; 
sick and unable to work, needing some help perhaps, too proud 
Sick—and 
he was no use to him. He would have to turn him out”’ 


to make it known. Sick—and he must fire him. 


business conferences after office hours. It 
was Albert Hall as his associates knew him, 
precise, aloof, hard. 

A letter was lying on the floor, close to 
the outer door. He picked it up at once, 
smiling wryly at the bright Christmas seal 
on the flap, tore it open and scanned the 
brief sheet. 

“Good old Fred,” he said to himself. 
“Wants me there to share Christmas dinner 
with his wife and kids—tells me to take an 
early train out and be there in time for the 
fun of the tree. Well, I suppose I must. 
I am not so keen about it, but it is too late 
to give him a decent excuse this year. Good 
old Fred.” 

He tossed the letter on the_table, flung 
off his coat and stood tapping his finger tips 
a moment. 

“Well—now for a quiet evening,” he 
thought, “until Carlton gets here.” 

He crossed to the closed door leading into 
the other room. It was a door always 
closed. He had been particularly careful 
of that. No business solicitor ever got a 
glimpse into that other room; only rarely 
did a friend—a good old scout like Fred 
Burch—only rarely did anyone share it 
with him. Now he opened the door and 
passed in, feeling for the electric switch in 
the dark. 

It was a large room, a luxurious room, an 
amazing room. It glowed with soft lights 
and rich hangings; it was magical with 
many books, fine pictures, and rare statues. 
A crimson scarf of China, gold embroidered. 
flamed on a far wall. A bronze Buddha 
glinted the light from a rose lamp. Rugs 
of rich oriental coloring were scattered on 
the floor. The chairs were great-armed 
and inviting. Logs were laid on the fire- 
place. An odor of incense was everywhere. 
There was welcome and cheer and warmth. 

It was Albert Hall as few men knew him. 

He built up a fire, drew a chair close to the 
glow and sat down for. an evening with 
Ruskin. He took up his place in the volume 
just where he had left off the evening before. 
He settled himself comfortably. This was 
his world—and it was apart from the world. 
It suited him that it was that way. 

After half an hour of conscious effort, 
Albert Hall found that he could not read. 

Strange—but he had brought some of 
that outer world into this room with him. 
There was that same magic and charm and 
glimmer of light within him, that beauty of 
the street lights on the snow, that blazing 

















of the shops, that stir and the sweet voices 
of little children. There was that look of 
his secretary, the bright glow of her eyes, 
the tingling of her voice—winds blowing— 
that vague sense of jasmine—and that un- 
expected thing he had done. All that he 
had brought home with him. And why had 
he shaken Tim's hand like that?—why— 

The world was pounding at his door. 
And he heard it. Some force without was 
waiting to get in. And he knew it. He sat 
a long time, the book closed in his hands, 
pondering the firelight, pondering the hush, 
pondering his shoes. 

He could not bear longer to be there 
alone. The silence oppressed him. A loneli- 
ness possessed him. Pondering—his shoes— 

That made him think of Bunch, and un- 
knowingly he chuckled. Bunch was a 
queer little cuss—a queer little cuss indeed. 
He had a shoe shine parlor down town. At 
least Bunch’s uncle had the place, but you 
would have thought it was Bunch who 
owned it. It was really comical the way 
the little chap took possession of that place 
—comical and amazing, too. There was 
something about Bunch which had sur- 
prised Albert Hall from the very beginning, 
on that April night when he had first stepped 
inside the little place for a shine. Bunch 
had come forward to serve him, his pinched 
white face suddenly eager, his deep brown 
eyes wide with wonder. And always Albert 
Hall had talked with the boy. He pitied 
him in a sharp way, that hunched back of 
him and the aged look on his face. He 
made Bunch talk a little about himself, 
learned that he lived with his uncle and 
aunt, that he was fourteen, and went to 
school sometimes. But he did not like the 
big public school. Albert Hall sensed the 
boy's grief at not being able to play about 
with the other fellows. His back was too 
crooked for that. Yet, in his confidences, 
there was something adamant, something 
reserved, some depth untouched. And that 
very depth of the boy fascinated him. He 
thought about it now. 

“| think I will go out,’ he reasoned with 
himself, “and walk around that way. A 
shine won't hurt me. And I should leave 
a tip with the boy. Likely a five-spot 
would mean a lot to him. He's a funny 
little shaver at that.” 

He went out then, carefully locking the 
door behind him, pausing a moment in the 
hall to consult his watch. 

“Seven-thirty,"” he contemplated. “Must 
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be back at nine. 
plenty of time.” 

Again he decided to walk. The night 
had grown colder this last hour and there 
was a stinging in the wind, a whistling—ea 
merry whistling exhilaration. He walked 
briskly and the snow crunched beneath his 
tread. He liked that—nor did he know 
why he liked it. 

Bunch was busy with a customer when 
Albert Hall entered the little shop, but he 
glanced up from his task at the jangle of the 
door and his big eyes brightened. The 
uncle over at his cobbler’s bench nodded a 
tentative greeting. Albert Hall mounted 
to a high chair and waited his turn, watch- 
ing Bunch from under puckered brows. 

“T am glad you got around,” Bunch said, 
when at length he came over to begin on the 
shoes. “I kept my eye on the lookout for 
you. I knew youd be along.” 

“You knew I'd be along.” Albert Hall 
was surprised. “And how were you so sure 
about that, Bunch?” 

“Oh, I was pretty sure,” the boy an- 
swered. 

While he worked, Albert Hall fumbled in 
his pocket. Perhaps he would give this 
kid a ten-dollar bill. He amused him. 

The shine finished, the boy darted to the 
back of the shop, reached to a shelf almost 
beyond his reach, tumbled down a parcel, 
and came back to Albert Hall, waiting with 
his hands thrust into his pockets. Bunch 
held out the parcel. 

“It's a little present,” he said. *‘a little 
Christmas present that I bought for you.” 

“For me?” There was no doubting the 
man's complete surprise. ““Why—you don't 
mean it, Bunch.” 

“Sure I do—I mean it—you bet.” 

Still puzzled, Albert Hall took the prof- 
fered package. 

‘Am I to open it now, Bunch?” 

Bunch smiled at that. “Sure!” 
agreed. “I'd like to see you get it.” 

Off came the wrapping of brown paper 
and Albert Hall held in his hand a cheap 
little ash tray of bright green glassware. 
He held it high to the light and his hand 
trembled. As he told Fred Burch after- 
wards, “he was moved, deeply moved.” 
And all by a bit of colored glass, a cheap 
little present, and a boy's proud uplifted 
face. He felt a stinging of winter winds 
in his eyes. He wanted to speak, and there 
was no voice. Success had been his for 
years now, money and luxury and ease, 
freedom of the world to travel in, the weird 
charm of foreign places, but never—never 
a moment like this. Never in all the splen- 
did attainment of his life, such an over- 
whelming emotion of beauty, and pain, 
rapture and despair. Never such a moment 
before. 

For the second time that day he surprised 
himself and did the unexpected thing. 

“This is fine," he said. ‘I'll use it all the 
time, Bunch. Say—can't your uncle spare 
you this evening? The world doesn't need 
to have all its shoes shined on Christmas 
Eve. I want to take you back to my rooms 
with me for a while. We'll have a Christ- 
mas Eve celebration of some sort. How 
about it?” 

The boy's eyes shone. “Say, I'd like to 
see where you live. Say—I would. I got 
it all pictured in my mind somehow.” 


Plenty of time—oh yes— 


he 


After a bit they got away. 
Albert Hall hailed a taxi. 

“| never rode in one of these things be- 
fore,” Bunch said as he climbed in. “I've 
ras too busy watching the other guys 

it. 

Albert Hall laughed. And the sound of 
his laughter echoed on the frosty air, 
mingled, and became one with the other 
sounds of the street. That ride back to 
the rooms was a thing of mirth to him—a 
thing of delight never to be lost. 

And such an evening—never to be lost 
either—a memory folded away, a precious 
possession forever. And into that other 
room he took the boy, this boy that the 
pounding of the world at his door had 
ushered in at his answering. This funny 
little cuss with the hunch on his back and 
the drollery and the clear bright eyes. 
They built a fire—one of high darting flame. 
And they settled down for a talk in front 
of it. At once Bunch had been right at 
home, captivated and happy. 

| had it pictured like this,” he declared. 
“I knew it would be something like this 
where you lived.” 

“But how did you know, Bunch?” 

Bunch squinted into the fire. “Oh— 
something of the way you'd look down at 
me cleaning your shoes told me—something 
did.” 

“You're a funny chap, Bunch.” 

“Maybe I am.” he-admitted soberly. 

After a time—after that first subsiding of 
the excitement, Bunch grew restless, and 
Albert Hall grew strangely conscious of this 
thing he had done. A silence fell between 
them—a vibrant, awkward silence. And 
out of it, at length, the boy spoke. 

“Say—lI'd like to tell you something.” 

“All right, Bunch, go ahead.” 

Another prolonged silence, tingling and 
tightening. 

“Go on, Bunch, what is it you want to 
tell me?” 

“ “Tisn't so much,” he began uneasily, 
and gazed into the fire. “Only I would like 
to tell you, sir, how much you help me. I! 
don't know just how you help me either, 
but—when you come in for a shine—well, 
you make me want to win out against my- 
self somehow. You make me want to 
become the kind of a man you are.” 

“Oh, Bunch!’ it was out in a protesta- 
tion. “Oh Bunch!” and then gravely— 
“but there are great men that you want to 
be like, my boy: Lincoln and Jefferson and 
Phillips Brooks, and—’’ 

“No, sir’—the lad was firm—’*'I want to 
be like you. I have it quite fixed in my 
mind, sir.” 

“But why—why—Bunch—" 

“Tt sounds funny saying it,"’ the lad moved 
restlessly, “but | want to say it. I prom- 
ised myself that some day I would. I 
don't want to be like my uncle. I don't 
want to be like the other men that I| shine 
shoes for. And I haven't got any father 
to be like him. So | want to be like you, 
sir. 

So the boy wanted to be like him—wanted 
to be like him. The thought was a singing 
within him, and that singing the high tri- 
umph of his days. He had nothing to say 
to that, nothing to say whatever. Only 
after a time could he speak to the boy. 

“And what is it that you want to do with 


Outside, 


your life, Bunch? I wish you would tell 
me what it is that you want to do.” 

Bunch looked up in a shy rapture. 

“Say—you know that man Steinmetz’ 
Well, I want to work like him. I read all 
about him every paper I find. It’s elec- 
tricity I want to work at. I don't know 
just how yet—I can’t seem to get at that 
all at once, but I want it. I want to do 
something for all the people in the world. 
I got some saved already for it. It’s kind 
of hard to save much, somehow. But some 
day I'll get there—” his voice lifted and 
rang—"'I'll get there—and I want to be 
like you are, sir, doing it.” 

“T'll want you to be a bigger man, Bunch, 
—a bigger man—a man—" and the voice 
broke. 

They talked then freely and openly of all 
the things there were to be done in the 
world, and the need of men—great men— 
great in their simplicity and their strength, 
great in their labor and their vision. There 
was a new world in the building—a rew 
world. And it needed men—fearless men. 
Albert Hall told him that, and Bunch 
thrilled to it. And Albert Hall, talking, 
did not know all of that pent-up power he 
had within himself. 

Cutting sharply into their talk came the 
ringing of the bell from the outer room. 
The man got up with a start. 

“Carlton,” he said. “I had forgotten all 
about him. A few minutes, Bunch—I will 
be back.” 

He went out with all of his old asperity 
to answer that ring. Yes—he would fire 
the man; be done with it quick. He had a 
boy in here to talk with—a marvel—a man 
to be made— 

Carlton came in awkwardly; a tall, gaunt 
man, with a white set face and eyes that 
burned deep with some suffering—some 
want—some despair. Albert Hall saw that 
look in his eyes and it struck through him 
—a sharp remorse—a shame— 

He motioned Carlton to sit down. He 
took a place himself and from where he sat 
he could look into the other room and he 
could see Bunch squatting there before the 
fire, with the glow about his head, with his 
face lifted, with the light upon it, the light 
of the fire and the light of his eager young 
dreams. He wanted to get back in there 
with Bunch—quickly— 

“Well?” he said, impatiently. 

Carlton coughed nervously. “I am sorry, 
Mr. Hall, to be late in getting back again. 
But I was held up out West with the old 
trouble, and I couldn't make it as I wanted 
to—as I should have. I don’t know what 
I can say, sir—I am sure I don’t know—" 

The man was sick. Albert Hall was 
aware of that at once; sick and unable to 
work, needing some help perhaps, too proud 
to make it known. Sick—and he must 
fire him. Sick—and he was no use to him. 
He would have to turn him out. 

He would have to turn him out. Yes—he 
would have to do that. And that boy in 
there—oh, how filled his thoughts were with 
that boy in there—sudden pride and hope 
and happiness came into him. And the 
boy wanted to be like him. Like him! It 
caught at his throat. 

“Carlton” —he turned back to the man— 
“IT am sorry. But I did not know it before: 
I was not aware of (Continued on page 322) 
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“Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice” 


Unhappy India’s Patriot of the People 


Two hundred million people whose whole lives are spent on the borderline 
of famine, look upon Mahatma Gandhi as their leader and prophet 


N Pittsburgh I came across a friend and 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi of India. 
Gandhi, as the leader of the peaceful 

Revolution in India, issued a statement be- 
fore going to prison that reflects the zeal of 
the leader for the cause he represents. 

Receiving his sentence for six years, he 
made an oral statement in answer to the 
charges and pleaded guilty. Amid pictur- 
esque surroundings, the natives clad in 
khaddar, the judge took his seat at midday 
and in a few minutes Gandhi began his plea. 
In all the charges the King’s name was 
omitted. The Advocate-General pointed 
out that the articles from “Young India’’ 
formed merely a part of a campaign to 
spread disaffection openly, and systemati- 
cally to render the government impossible 
He said that to create disaffection towards 
the Government was the creed of non-co- 
operation. He insisted that the propaganda 
had led to involuntary murder, driving 
people to misery and distress. 

Clad in simple garb, rising slowly, Gandhi 
began without dramatic tone or gesture: 

“I owe it to the Indian public and the 
public in England, to placate which this 
persecution is mainly taken up, that I should 
explain why from a staunch loyalist and 
co-operator, | have become an uncompro- 
mising disaffectionest and non-co-operator. 
To the Court. too, I should say, why | plead 
guilty to the charge of promoting disaffection 
toward the Government-established-by-law 
in India. 

“My public life began in 1893 in South 
Africa in troubled weather. My first con- 
tact with British authority in that country 
was not of a happy character. I have dis- 
covered that as a man and as an Indian | 
had no rights) On the contrary, I discov- 
ered that I had no rights as a man, as I was 
an Indian. 

“But I was not baffled. I thought that 
this treatment of Indians was an excres- 
cence upon a system that was intrinsically 
and mainly good. I gave the Government 
my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criti- 
cising fully, where | felt it was at fault, but 
never wishing its destruction. Conse- 
quently, when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1896, by the Boer chal- 
lenge, I offered my services to it and raised 
a Volunteer Ambulance Corps and served 
at several actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1900, at 
the time of the Niles revolt, I raised a 
stretcher-bearer corps and served till the 
end of the ‘rebellion.’ 

“On both these occasions, | received 
medals and was even mentioned in dis- 
patches. For my work in South Africa I 
was given by Lord Hardinge the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Gold Medal. When the war broke 


HE vast empire of India, with its teeming popu- 
lation, its startling contrasts of fabulous riches 

and extremest poverty, its constitutional inability 
to wisely govern itself because of conflicting reli- 
gions and sharp divisions of caste, its mixture of 
races and diversity of tongues, and its smouldering 
aversion to being governed by Europeans—presents 
the most complex administrative problems in the 
world’s history. Mahatma Gandhi represents the 
latest revolt—in this instance, one of non-co-opera- 

tion—against British rule in India 


out in 1914 between England and Germany, 
I raised a volunteer Ambulance Corps, con- 
sisting of the Indian residents in London, 
mostly students. Its work was acknowl- 
edged by the authorities as valuable. 
Lastly, in India, when a special appeal was 
made at the war conference in Delhi in 
1917 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, | 
struggled at the cost of my health to raise 
a corps on Kheda and the response was 
being made when hostilities ceased and orders 
were received that no more recruits were 
wanted. In all these efforts at service | 
was actuated by the belief that it was 
possible by such service to gain a status 
of full equality in the Empire for my 
countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the 
Rowlett Acts, a law designed to rob the 
country and the people of all real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agita- 
tion against it. Then followed the Punjab 
horrors, beginning with the massacre at 
Jallianwella Bag and culminating in the 
Crawling orders, public flogging and other 
indescribable humiliations. I discovered, 


too, that the plighted word of the Prime 
Minister to the Mussulmen of India, regard- 
ing the integrity of Turkey and the holy 
places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. 
In spite of the grave warnings of friends at 
the Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for 
co-operation and working the Montague- 
Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime 
Minister would redeem his promises to the 
India Mussulmen, that the Punjab wounds 
would be healed, and that the reforms, in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hopes in the life 
of India. 

“But all that hope was shattered. The 
Khilafat promise was not to be redeemed. 
The Punjah crime was white-washed and 
most of the culprits went not only unpun- 
ished, but remained in service and some 
continued even to draw pensions from the 
Indian revenues, and in some cases, were 
even rewarded. I saw, too, that not only 
did the reforms not work a change of hearts, 
but they were a method of further draining 
India of her wealth and prolonging her 
servitude. 

“Reluctantly I came to the conclusion 
that the British connection had made India 
more helpless than she ever was before, 
politically and economically. A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against 
any oppressor if she wanted to engage in an 
armed conflict with him. So much is this 
the case, that some of our best men consider 
that India must take generations before she 
can achieve the Dominion status. She has 
become so poor that she has little power to 
resist famines. Before the British advent, 
India spun and wove in her millions of cot- 
tages just the supplement that she needed 
for adding to her meagre agricultural re- 
sources. This cottage industry, so vital for 
India’s existence, has been ruined by in- 
credibly heartless and inhuman processes as 
described by English witnesses. Little as 
town dwellers know that the semi-starved 
masses of India are slowly sinking into life- 
lessness; little as they realize that the Gov- 
ernment—established by law in British In- 
dia is carried on for this exploitation of the 
masses; no sophistry, no jugglery in figures 
can explain away the evidence the skeletons 
in many villages present to the naked eye. 
I have no doubt whatsoever that both Eng- 
land and the town dwellers of India will have 
to answer if there is a God above, for this 
crime against humanity which is perhaps 
unequalled in history. The law in this 
country has been used to serve the foreign 
exploiter. My unbiased examination of the 
Punjab martial law cases has led me to 
believe that at least 95 per cent of convic- 
tions were wholly bad. My experiences of 
political cases in India leads me to the 
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conclusion that in nine out of every ten 
the condemned men were totally innocent. 
Their crime consisted in love of their coun- 
try. In ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred justice has been denied to Indians as 
against Europeans in the Courts of India. 
This is not an exaggerated picture. It is 
the experience of almost every Indian who 
has had anything to do with such cases. 
In my opinion, the administration of the 
law is thus prostituted consciously and un- 
consciously for the benefit of the exploiter. 

“The greatest misfortune is that the 
Englishmen and their Indian associates in 
the administration of the country do not 
know that they are engaged in the crime | 
have attempted to describe. 

“Many English and Indian officials hon- 
estly believe that they are administering 
one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India is making a steady 
though slow progress. They do not know 
a subtle but effective system of terrorism 
and an organized display of force on one 
hand and deprivation of all powers of re- 
taliation or self-defense on the other, have 
emasculated the people and induced in them 
the habit of simulation. This awful habit 
has added to the ignorance and self-decep- 
tion of the administrators. 

“Section 124 A under which I am happily 
charged is perhaps the prince among the 
political sections of the Indian Penal Code, 
designed to suppress the liberty of the citi- 
zens. Affection cannot be manufactured or 
regulated by the law. If one has no affec- 
tion for a person or thing, one should be free 
to give the fullest expression to his disaffec- 
tion so long as he does not contemplate, 
promote, or incite to violence. But the 
section under which Mr. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which promotion of 
disaffection is acrime. I have studied some 
of the cases tried under it and | know some 
of the most loved of India’s patriots have 
been convicted under it. I consider it a 
privilege therefore to be charged under it. 

“| have endeavored to give in the briefest 
outline the reasons for my disaffection. I 
have no personal ill-will against any single 
administrator, much less can | have any 
disaffection against the King’s person. But 
I hold it a virtue to be disaffected toward 
the government, which in its totality has 
done more harm to India than any previous 
system. 

“India is much less manly under British 


Could I but make one wan face smile,— 
Put joy where grief had been; 
Could | but ease some suffering child— 
See hope and faith come in; 


Ah! this is the eternal thing 
In all this world today! 

This is the only joy life_brings— 
So I in faith do pray— 


rule than she ever was before. Holding 
such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for such a system, and I consider 
it a precious privilege for me to be able to 
write what I have in the various articles 
tendered in evidence against me. 

“In fact, I believe I have rendered a 
service to India and England by showing in 
the non-co-operation the way out of the 
unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation 
with evil is as much a duty as is co-opera- 
tion with good. In the past, non-co-opera- 
tion has been deliberately expressed in vio- 
lence to the evil-doers. I am endeavoring 
to show to my countrymen that violent 
non-co-operation. only multiplies evil, and 
that as evil can only be sustained by vio- 
lence, withdrawal of support of evil requires 
complete abstention from violence. Non- 
violence implies voluntary submission to the 
penalty for non-co-operation with evil. 

“| have, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can 
be inflicted upon me for what in ‘law’ is a 
deliberate crime and what appears to me to 
be the highest duty of a citizen. 

The only course open to you—the judge 
and the assessors—is either to resign your 
posts and then dissociate yourself from evil 
if you feel that the law you are called upon 
to administer is an evil and that in reality 
I am innocent, or to inflict on me the sever- 
est penalty if you believe that the system 
and the law you are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and 
that my activity is therefore injurious to the 
public weal.” 

He then said he felt proud his name was 
associated with that of Lokmanya Tilak. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church of New York City, 
tells the story of Gandhi's rise from obscur- 
ity to a world fame. He says that Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the poet, and the natives 
are aflame with the desire for independence. 

Gandhi supported the allied cause during 
the war and upheld the power and authority 
of English arms. He advocated a reason- 
able measure of home rule, but the massacre 
of Amritsar changed the soul of Gandhi 
when he saw his fellow Indians fall before 
the machine guns of General Dyer. 

Gandhi weighs less than one hundred 
pounds and his constitution is emaciated, 
for he has practiced extreme asceticism for 
over thirty years. 


Go 


For This in Faith I Pray 


By LoutseE SAVAGE IRELAND 


Could I coax back to life some soul 
Beset with pain—despair; 

Then I indeed would reach the goal 
Of my great heart’s desire! 


The one impressive feature of his luminous 
countenance is his eyes which glow with a 
spirit that burns. He does not possess ex- 
ceptional mental powers, and is not to be 
compared with Leo Tolstoy. 

What is recognized as genuine eloquence 
in India might not be known as such in the 
United States. Gandhi has nothing of the 
flaming spirit of the orator, but he can work 
a spell over an audience that seems apart 
from the powers of speech. 

The people of India see in him, first of all, 
a man who has made his life to be at one 
with the masses of the people. Gandhi was 
well born, the son of a well-to-do family, 
and given the best educational advantages 
in India and England. He began life as a 
lawyer, and from that time deliberately 
moved down to those who needed him in the 
dark places. His sympathy drew him to 
those who suffered. He led the Hindu 
““coolies’’ in South Africa out on to the land. 
He slept on the bare ground beneath the 
stars and practiced the vow of poverty. 

Gandhi ordered his followers to boycott 
all cotton goods imported from England 
and spend what they needed on their own 
domestic spindles. He was a radical pro- 
tectionist. Gandhi appeared in public, on 
the country highways and even in the cities, 
clad in nothing but a loin-cloth, insisting 
that no man could be embarrassed by 
greater poverty than his own. The poorest 
people saw in him not only a leader, but a 
comrade. 

He sacrificed his property, his social stand- 
ing, his profession, everything that could 
separate him from entire devotion to his 
fellowmen and to the cause. In South 
Africa and in India he has been imprisoned. 
Thrice he has been beaten by mobs and left 
in the gutter as one dead. His body bears 
the stripes of the whips with which he has 
been lashed. As he says, he has gone 
through the most fiery ordeals that have 
fallen to the lot of man. 

His whole spirit seems to be saturated 
with love. There is little, if any, sugges- 
tion of anger, malice, resentment or hatred 
in his heart. Gandhi is no respecter of 
persons. 

He longs to end the long feud between 
Moslem and Hinduland and all men. Not 
even the British Empire is excluded from 
his good will and his gospel of “love your 
enemies” is as stern a command for Gandhi 
as for the Christ of Galilee. 


To see faith come where grief had been— 
To see wan smiles fade out; 

To see serenity enthroned, 
And joy replace the doubt; 


That I may make one wan face smile, 
Put joy where grief has been— 

Make happy some sweet suffering child, 
All whole—without, within. 
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The Flight of the “Falcon” 


A Story of Adventure Which Begins With a Kidnapping, Develops Into a Near-tragedy, 


AR below us a few scattered lights twinkled 

faintly in the darkness, and the sound of 

the distant popping of spasmodic rifle fire 
reached us even above the noise of the whirring 
propeller and the staccato exhaust of our motor, 
like the angry humming of a swarm of bees 
disturbed. Jacques—my Belgian mechanician— 
grimaced ruefully. 

“They shoot straight—those pigs of Greasers,”’ 
he shouted over his shoulder, staunching with 
his gloved hand the blood that trickled from 
his wounded cheek. “‘I’d like to drop a few 
grenades among them,”’ he added with vindictive 
emphasis. 

Then he opened the throttle wider and ad- 
vanced the spark, and as the motor quickened its 
exhaust to a deafening roar, gave a vicious pull 
at the “joy stick’? which sent our Handley-Page 
swooping like some huge bird of prey toward our 
eyrie upon the distant mountain top. 

| laughed openly, for my mind was lightened 
somewhat of the load it had borne for many 
days, and success in our hazardous undertaking 
now seemed assured. “It’s nothing,” | shouted. 
“A mere scratch. It will heal in a day.” 

He nodded absently, engrossed in the manipu- 
lation of the controls, and changing the inclina- 
tion of the great gliding planes, the ‘‘Falcon’’ 
soared swiftly upward. 

| glanced at the indicator, illumined by a 
cunningly hooded electric bulb, and noted that 
our altitude was approaching three thousand 
feet. We were traveling, too, at a tremendous 
speed against a strong head wind, and only for 
the protection of the wind-shields behind which 
we crouched, would have found it difficult to 
breathe. The wind was gusty and full of 
“pnockets,”” into which we seemed continually 
dropping. The sensation was so like that of 
being a storm-beaten bird that I buckled the 
safety belt about my waist. I did not fancy 
being splashed like a broken egg upon the rocks 
a half mile below. Jacques had already taken 
the same precaution. 

For a half hour or more he steered by com- 
pass, straight northwest from the spot on the 
smooth hillside just above the village where we 
had landed unperceived in the darkness, and 
from where we had taken off in the midst of a 
wild tumult of shouting, of hurrying figures, and 
of fortunately ineffective rifle fire. 

The “Falcon” was stripped to racing form— 
almost a bare skeleton—with every ounce of 
superfluous weight removed, and with every fibre 
of her frame vibrating with the throbs of the 
powerful motor, she seemed like some living 
monster of the air. 

Through the night glasses hanging by a cord 
about my neck, | searched carefully the dark 
void that encompassed us, and presently at a 
great distance I discerned our beacon light—a 
green star pinned against the black curtain of 
the night. To make my voice heard in the rush- 
ing torrent of air that almost swept my breath 
away would have been impossible. I touched 
Jacques upon the arm and pointed. He peered 
intently and nodded, and the ‘‘Falcon,’’ respon- 
sive to his guidance, veered a little from her 
course and swept grandly onward in her flight. 

Presently I felt a slight stirring, and flashed a 
pencil-like ray of light from my electric torch 


and Ends—as All Good Stories Should—With a Dawning Romance 
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upon the face of the girl lying bound in the fusel- 
age at my feet. The cold night air was reviving 
her, wrapped even though she was in heavy 
blankets. Her eyelids fluttered as the light 
struck them, and her lips moved as though she 
strove to speak. 

I dared not risk for her the shock of returning 
consciousness under such strange conditions, 
and hastened to press against her nostrils the 
ether-moistened sponge that | had in readiness. 
Her eyes opened once with the unseeing stare of 
drugged consciousness, her head rolled feebly in 
vain resistance against the presence of the sponge, 
then the ether resumed its sway and she slum- 
bered quietly. 

The green star shone brightly now, straight 
ahead, and presently the dark bulk of the moun- 
tain above which it floated became observable. 
The motor, with slackened speed, hummed softly 
as the “‘Falcon’’ settled slowly toward her nest. 
Then the blinding white rays of our searchlight 
tore asunder the curtain of darkness as we hov- 
ered for a moment in mid air and glided slowly to 
the earth. 

My first thought was for our still unconscious 
passenger. Lifting her gently in my arms, I 
bore her to the little one-room cabin standing 
close beside the rambling structure that served 
for workshop, wireless station and hangar for 
the ‘‘Falcon,” as well as habitation for my mech- 
anician and myself, and pushing the unlatched 
door open with my foot, I entered and laid her 
limp form upon the rude couch heaped high with 
the fragrant needles of the pine. 

A lamp stood ready to my hand upon the table, 
and lighting it, I loosened the cords with which, 
for safety’s sake, I had lightly bound her wrists 
and ankles, and freeing her from the blankets 
in which she had been rolled, I stood for a mo- 
ment looking down on her sleeping face. 

She seemed almost a child, so slim she was, 
lying there upon the couch before me, yet I found 
her weight while in my arms anything but 
ethereal. Frankly, I was puzzled, and disturbed 
a little. Our adventure, perilous even as pre- 
meditated, had taken such an unexpected turn 
that all our carefully thought-out plans were 
disarranged. 

While I stood there thinking, our involuntary 
guest showed signs of returning consciousness. 
Her eyelids fluttered, her tight! y-clenched hands 
relaxed somewhat, and her lips strove to utter 
the sub-conscious thoughts surging through her 
benumbed brain. Prepared beforehand for a 
similar emergency, I turned to the medicine case 
upon the table and poured a sleeping draught 
that would lead her gently from unconsciousness 
to natural sleep without inducing shock. 

Then seating myself by the side of the couch, 
I slipped my arm beneath her shoulders, and 
raising her to a partly sitting posture, waited for 
consciousness to return. It was an anxious 
moment, in which I felt the full weight of the 
responsibility resting upon my shoulders. 

With absorbed attention I counted the quick- 
ening pulse beats of the slender wrist that lay 


limply in my grasp, and listened to the less 
labored respiration. At last her eyelids fluttered 
open and she gazed at me across the void of 
unconsciousness with half puzzled recognition. 

Now was the moment in which | had to act. 
Holding the glass to her lips, I spoke as one 
having authority. ‘Drink this,” I said firmly, 
‘‘you have been ill—I am the doctor. Drink.” 

Obediently her lips parted, and gently but 
insistently I forced the mixture down her throat. 
For a moment longer she gazed at me question- 
ingly, then her eyes closed wearily again and | 
felt her body relax against my shoulder. Care- 
fully I laid her back upon the couch, and in a few 
moments more she was sleeping naturally. 

Waiting for a time to assure myself that she 
might be safely left to slumber for the remainder 
of the night, I loosened the laces of her low shoes 
and removed them gently from her feet, then 
covering her lightly with a blanket and arranging 
the pillow carefully beneath her head, I turned 
out the light and left the cabin, closing the door 
behind me. 

Meanwhile Jacques, methodical as usual, had 
lowered the green beacon lantern from its pole, 
wheeled the ‘‘Falcon” into the hangar, and was 
pacing to and fro like a sentinel before the cabin 
with only the fitful glow of his cigarette in the 
darkness to reveal his presence. 

I touched the faithful fellow upon the shoulder. 
“‘Now for bed, Jacques,” I said. ‘It is near 
midnight, and tomorrow—”’ 

I did not finish, for no one might safely proph- 
esy what the morrow would bring forth. 

ca ae * 

I was bending over our out-of-doors fireplace, 
and anxiously debating whether the psychologi- 
cal moment for removing the bubbling coffee pot 
from the fire had arrived, when I was startled by 
the sound of a clear, girlish voice behind me. 

“Perhaps you will inform me where | am— 
and how I came to be here,’”’ said the owner of 
the voice, with icy emphasis. 

I turned quickly and found our passenger of 
the night before regarding me with unabashed 
directness. I fancy I must have presented a 
sufficiently unheroic figure, if indeed not a comic 
one, but no slightest trace of a smile appeared in 
the self-possessed gaze of my questioner. 

So utterly taken by surprise was I that for a 
moment I could only stammer unintelligibly. 
She seemed so wholly unafraid, so young and 
helpless, that a sense of the enormity of my action 
overwhelmed me. But I had committed myself 
irrevocably to the accomplishment of a certain 
task, and I realized that I must be firm. 

Therefore I assumed a calmness that | did not 
feel, and answered her in the briefest words 
possible: ‘You are on the top of the highest 
peak of the Sierra del Nazareno,”’ | said, ‘“‘about 
sixty miles as the crow flies from the village where 
your father is. You were chloroformed and 
brought here last night in an aeroplane. When 
you have eaten breakfast I will tell you why.” 

I turned again to the fireplace, pretending to 
become engrossed once more in my culinary 
efforts, but presently stole another glance at our 
visitor. 

She made a charming picture of belligerency, 
poised there as if about to dart at my offending 
head, with both her little fists tight clenched, the 
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flaming signal of anger burning in her cheeks, 
and immeasurable scorn expressed in her unfal- 
tering gaze. If looks could kill, | should have 
been shrivelled instantly to a cinder. 

“The insolence,”’ she gasped chokingly, ‘‘the 
unspeakable insolence!”’ 

| quailed inwardly at her outburst, but re- 
mained heroically silent, welcoming with vast 
relief the opportune appearance of Jacques, 
returning from the spring with a pail of water. 

At sight of our visitor he flung away the cigar- 
ette inevitably drooping from his lips, swept his 
cap grandly from its rakish perch over one ear 
and bowed stiffly from his hips in a very abandon 
of politeness. ‘‘Mademoiselle,”” he warbled, 
“‘good morning. Is it permitted to inquire if 
Mademoiselle is entirely recovered from her try- 
ing experience?”’ Infinite solicitude was in his 
voice. He was nothing if not gallant, was 
Jacques, confound him, though just at the mo- 
ment I was thankful to him for diverting our 
visitor’s attention to himself. 

With the promptness of feminine intuition she 
directed the batteries of her attack upon the 
weaker portion of the defences. With a daz- 
zling smile she tripped toward Jacques and gazed 
confidingly in his face, fumbling meanwhile in 
a pocket of her jacket, from which she drew a 
tiny purse. With fingers that ‘trembled in her 
haste she opened it and held out the little wad of 
bills toward Jacques. 

“‘Here is nearly a hundred dollars,”’ she said 
appealingly. ‘‘Take it and show me the way 
back to my friends.” 

Jacques set the pail of water carefully down 
and raised both hands protestingly. ‘‘Gladly 


would I do as Mademoiselle desires,” he prevari- 
cated unctuously, ‘“‘but I do not know the way 
to arrive there from this place—and besides,’’ he 
pretended to sink his voice to a cautious whisper, 
taking care, however, to make it audible to me, 
“‘besides I am afraid—”’ he shrugged his should- 


ers helplessly, ‘“‘ah, so very much afraid! He 
would take me in his hands, so,” he made an 
inimitable gesture of breaking a match between 
his fingers and casting it away, ‘“‘and—pouf— 
it would be all over.” 

The rascal was insufferable. I could fancy 
him chuckling to himself at his cleverness in sad- 
dling all the odium of our undertaking upon my 
unlucky shoulders. I shook my fist savagely 
at him, unseen by the girl, who turned and re- 
garded me with renewed scorn. ‘‘Wretch!’’ she 
said feelingly, and stalked majestically to a spot 
where she could gaze out across the wide valley, 
gloriously fair in the early morning light, toward 
the little village in the distance from whence 
we had so unceremoniously abducted her the 
night before. 

I sighed ruefully. Evidently | was in for an 
unpleasant time. Well, there was nothing now 
to do but carry the thing through, and assuming 
as matter-of-fact a tone as I could muster at the 
moment, I announced the joyous news that 
breakfast was served. 

Our guest glanced first haughtily, then inter- 
estedly at the table under the tent, where Jacques 
and I stood humbly waiting for her to be seated, 
then strolled forward and sank into a seat with 
perfect self-possession 

I had striven to make that breakfast every- 
thing that a breakfast should be, and my scorched 
cheeks and burned fingers attested the earnest- 
ness of my endeavor. There was grape fruit 
and toast and golden butter, thin slices of crisp 
bacon and poached eggs and marmalade, and 
coffee and thick, rich cream set out on the white 
cloth on the table under the tent, and in its centre 
a great bunch of mountain violets nodding 
towards the rising sun. 

The air was winelike in its clearness, the still 
half sleepy twittering of the birds sounded upon 
all sides, and far below us the fleecy white cur- 
tain of the morning mist rising from the lowland 
climbed slowly up the mountain side. 

Our guest ate leisurely and in silence, disdain- 


ing alike Jacques’ fluttering attention and my 
own concern that she should be well served. She 
was completely mistress of the situation. Her 
inscrutable gaze flickered over and around and 
through us both, never for a moment acknowl- 
edging our presence. For my own part, by the 
time the meal was ended I was in two minds 
whether to be angry or amazed. For tears I had 
been prepared, for reproaches, for pleading to be 
restored to the arms of her father. But her cold 
disdain, her fearlessness, left me at a loss as to 
what attitude to assume. 

She had a healthy appetite, and she did justice 
to the meal I had prepared. When she had fin- 
ished, she rose leisurely and strolled to the edge 
of the sheer cliff that dropped straight away for 
two hundred feet or more below our eyrie. It 
required steady nerves to stand there on the 
brink, gazing down three thousand feet into the 
valley, but her gaze never faltered as she stood 
poised in magnificent unconcern within a hand’s 
breadth of Eternity. 

My heart quickened its beating as I watched 
her. Presently she turned and came toward 
me, gazing at me speculatively the while. ‘You 
don’t look like a hardened criminal,’’ she re- 
marked in a conversational tone, “‘even though 
your actions indicate that you are.” 

I flushed hotly. ‘“‘Let me explain the situa- 
tion,” I begged, “before you judge me. There 
are extenuating circumstances. It is a long 
story. Won’t you be seated?” I pointed to a 
rustic seat between two great rocks, my favorite 
lounging place during the weary week of inaction 
preceding our coup of the night before. She 
perched herself there comfortably, and waited, 
composedly silent. 

“To begin with,” I said, ‘‘your abduction was 
an accident, unpremeditated but unavoidable. 
Doubtless we appear in your eyes like bandits. 
In a sense we are, having put ourselves outside 
the pale of the law in taking justice into our own 
hands. 

“You will more readily understand the situa- 
tion when I tell you that I am the heaviest stock- 
holder in the Mexican Central Oil Company. 
Anything that affects the prosperity of that or- 
ganization affects me, financially. Your father, 
whom I respect personally, but fear greatly as 
a business antagonist, is the president of our 
strongest competitor in the Mexican oil fields. 
For a year past the Rio Grande Petroleum Refin- 
ing Company has fought us tooth and nail, intent 
not upon competition, but extermination. It has 
been neither an equal fight nor a fair one. Your 
father’s company has arrayed against us the 
power of its millions of capital; it has bribed 
government officials to withhold from us the 
protection of the Mexican laws, poor as they are, 
and the United States takes the attitude that its 
citizens enter Mexico and invest their money 
there at their own peril. Your father stands 
high in Carranza’s favor, which assures protec- 
tion to his company, and taking advantage of the 
disturbed conditions of this unhappy country, 
has subsidized Villa’s bandits to intimidate by 
force such of our employees as cannot be seduced 
by bribes. Our pipe lines have been cut, our 
derricks blown up, our storage tanks set on fire, 
our workmen driven from the fields in fear of 
their lives. Our paymaster has twice been held 
up and robbed at the point of a dozen bayonets 
by bands of Villa’s precious rascals. My com- 
pany is tottering on the brink of ruin through 
your father’s machinations, and in sheer self- 
defense we have been forced to adopt desperate 
measures of retaliation.” 

The girl regarded me with the same expression 
of lofty disdain. ‘I don’t quite see,’’ she mur- 
mured, “‘how all this concerns me.”’ 

“It does not,’’ I conceded, “‘except by accident. 
As a last desperate expedient we conceived the 
idea of abducting your father and holding him 
a prisoner here upon this almost inaccessible 
mountain top until he had agreed, as the price 
of his release, to some sort of compromise in 


the merciless war he has been carrying on against 
us. We learned that he was expected to be in 
the village yonder at this time to personally 
inspect the great gusher that has just been 
brought in, and laid our plans accordingly. 

“I know every inch of the country hereabouts, 
My father was a mining engineer, who spent the 
best years of his life in Mexico. I was born in 
a little cabin down in the valley yonder. As a 
boy I have climbed dozens of times to the top of 
this mountain. There is but one path by which 
it can be reached, and that so steep and narrow 
that one armed man could hold it against an 
army. We know what even a day would mean 
to your father if he were out of touch with his 
vast business interests—and we hoped that a 
week’s seclusion on this mountain top would 
bring him to a state of reason. . It isn’t much 
that we ask for—merely to be let alone. 

“All our plans were carefully laid and every 
preparation made to carry our scheme through. 
You see our wireless station yonder—a little 
crude, but efficient. It puts us into communica- 
tion with the outside world; the ‘Falcon, 
there in the hangar, is ready always to transport 
us where we wish. Be sure that we did not de- 
cide upon this undertaking without counting the 
possible cost. Abduction is a serious matter— 
as we perfectly understand. But the loss of a 
fortune is also a serious matter—and we stand to 
lose or save the equivalent of several fortunes 
on the outcome of this affair.” 

The girl stirred impatiently. ‘‘But you 
haven’t got my father after all,”” she demurred. 

“‘No,” I assented, ‘‘but we have you. It was 
merely accident that you should come to the door 
in answer to my knock instead of him. We dared 
not risk the attempt in daylight; as it was, we 
lit on a hornet’s nest, and Jacques at least was 
stung. There was no time for an instant’s delay 
—no time for thought. Our hand was exposed, 
and it was act then or never. While our plans 
contemplated the abduction of your father rather 
than yourself, | believe them to be sufficiently 
elastic to accommodate themselves to the con- 
tingency that has arisen.” 

‘And all this time, doubtless, my father is in an 
agony of suspense,’’ complained the girl bitterly. 

‘Not at all,”’ I hastened to assure her. ‘‘ Within 
two hours of the time of carrying you off | had 
gotten into wireless communication with a trusted 
agent in Hermosillo, and sent him a message to 
be relayed by telegraph and messenger to your 
father, assuring him of your safety.” 

“| suppose I ought to thank you for your 
thoughtfulness,” she said mockingly. ‘And 
may I inquire when you intend to open negotia- 
tions for my release?” 

“They are already under way,’’ I answered, 
“in fact I received a communication from him 
shortly after midnight.” 

A gleam of interest shone in the brown eyes 
regarding me so impersonally. ‘‘Prornising you 
everything you demanded, I suppose?” 

“Not exactly, but assuring me with consider- 
able earnestness that everyone concerned in your 
abduction would surely be hung, imprisoned for 
life, and otherwise unpleasantly dealt with if you 
were not immediately restored to his arms.” 

The girl laughed—a silvery peal of mirth 
unrestrained. ‘‘How like dear dad,” she mur- 
mured, and ‘‘He’s a man of his word; too. | 
expect it won’t be long till we see him come march- 
ing up that ridiculous path you set so much store 
upon, with the alcalde at his back.”’ 

“You overlook one thing,” I ‘reminded her 
gently. ‘‘He does not know where you are.” 

At that she fell silent for a space, considering 
what I had said. ‘He will soon find out,” she 
asserted positively. 

“| do not think so,’”’ I said. ‘Only accident, 
or a systematic search that might consume weeks, 
or even months, is likely to reveal our hiding 
place.”’ 

Again the girl fell silent, and presently I left 
her to her thoughts and answered the insistent 
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calling of the wireless. Another message from 
her father, longer than the first, and more lurid 
still in tone. It was evident that time would be 
required to curb his spirit. An answer dis- 
patched, I lit a cigar and composed myself for a 
period of quiet reflection. 

| had slept but a few hours the night before, 
and for a week I had been under a nervous strain 
that now was somewhat removed—small wonder 
therefore that I yielded to the influence of the 
quiet and the soothing aroma of my cigar. | 
nodded, my eyes closed, the cigar dropped from 
my unresisting fingers—and I slept. 

~ » * 

How long I slept I do not know, but I wakened 
to find Jacques shaking me frantically by the 
shoulder. 

‘‘What—what is it?”’ I queried, still half dazed. 

“Wake up! She’s gone! Wake up!” he was 
repeating over and over, shaking me by the 
shoulder all the while. 

“Gone!” I cried, wide awake at last, springing 
to my feet. ‘‘Gone!’”? Then we must find her, 
and quickly, or her death is on my head! Why 
did I not warn her?” 

Fool that I was, the thought that alone, with- 
out a guide, the girl would dare to venture from 
the mountain top had not occurred to me. And 
so, unknowingly, she was venturing into the very 
jaws of death! And death in such a repulsive 
form that merely to consider it might cause the 
strongest man to quail. Cursing aloud my folly, 
and stumbling, groping in my mad haste, I dashed 
into the shed that served us for our living quar- 
ters, hurriedly drew on a pair of heavy, long- 
legged leather boots, thrust my arms into my 
leather flying coat, and pulled a pair of gauntlets 
upon my hands. 

A vial of permanganate of potash crystals and 
a flask of brandy were upon a convenient shelf. 
These I hurriedly thrust into my pockets, buckled 
about my waist a cartridge belt from which 
suspended a hostler containing a long barrelled 
.38 six-shooter, and grasping a stout club from a 
corner, set forth upon a run. 

Jacques, pale and trembling in an agony of 
apprehension, would have followed, but I waved 
him back. ‘Have the ‘Falcon’ ready—we may 
need a doctor,”’ I shouted over my shoulder as | 
dashed across the few hundred yards of level 
space that formed the mountain top. 

There was but one direction in which I judged 
the girl would attempt to make her way down 
the mountain, and that way I followed without 
a pause. If I guessed wrong—but I would not 
allow myself to consider that contingency, and 
plunged recklessly down the precipitous declivity 
without regard for neck or limbs. Her life, | 
knew, depended upon my overtaking her as 
quickly as possible. Minutes, even seconds, were 
precious. 

Sure as I was that I had chosen the right 
direction, the sight of a tiny lace handkerchief 
fluttering from a bush caused my heart to leap 
with thankfulness. I seized it from the bush as 
| scrambled past and thrust it into my pocket. 

The blood was pounding in my temples and 
my breath came in short, sharp gasps, while 
every nerve and muscle was strained with the 
violence of my exertions. A hundred feet beyond 
the pathway swerved sharply to the left and down- 
ward. My soul sickened with the horror of an 
instant vision of what my eyes might behold when 
I passed the turn. But not for an instant did I 
pause—by some miracle I might yet be in time. 

I reached the turn in the path, and there, a 
little distance beyond, stood the girl. 

I was in time—but only in time! 

With hands outstretched in piteous entreaty 
toward me, and the look of a frightened child 
upon her face, she waited. 

“Shut your eyes,’’ I panted through parched 
lips, ‘‘and stand still!” 

My six-shooter, ready in my hand, spoke spite- 
fully once, twice, thrice—and I sprang over the 
writhing, fearfully contorted bodies of three huge 
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Mexican rattlers and caught her fainting form 
in my arms. The whole mountain side was fairly 
alive with the hideous reptiles. For any one not 
accoutered in protective garments and armed to 
slay, to attempt to traverse that inferno after 
the morning sun had warmed the rocks, was to 
court ten thousand horrible deaths. 

Only the guiding hand of a merciful Providence 
could have led the girl unscathed over the path- 
way she had trod that day, and I knew that my 
own hasty progress down the mountain side would 
have stirred hundreds of the reptiles to frenzy. 

I sickened at thought of the work cut out for 
me to do ere I could hope to regain the top. But 
it must be done, and I turned my attention to 
restoring the girl to consciousness. Forcing a 
little of the brandy between her tightly closed 
lips and chafing her hands and wrists soon brought 
about the desired result, and in a few moments 
she was hiding her face against my shoulder, and 
clinging to me as to a rock of refuge, while long, 
shuddering sobs shook her very being. 

I waited for a little time to let the storm of 
terror waste itself, then lifting her head till | 
could gaze full into her wonderful eyes I spoke, 
quietly and simply, as one would reassure a fright- 
ened child. 

“Listen,” I said, ‘‘we must return to the top of 
the mountain. In doing so, lies our only pos- 
sible chance of safety. But I shall have to fight 
for every step of our way, and it will be a rather 
horrible thing for you to go through. You must 
be brave, you must step only where I step, and 
you must keep at all times directly behind me and 
within reach of my hand.” 

“I promise,” the girl answered through quiv- 
ering lips, and with revolver in one hand and 
club in the other, I turned and began the ascent 
with her following close behind me, and directly 
we had plunged into an inferno of horror. 

* *« * 

A myriad of sluggishly gliding reptiles barred 
our way, the dry, harsh staccato of their rattles as 
they moved sounding in our ears with a madden- 
ing iteration. Before we had progressed a hun- 
dred feet they had closed into the path behind 
us till we seemed to move through a very sea of 
snakes. 

Slowly and methodically I fought our way, 
tossing the squirming reptiles to left and right 
with the club, beating down ugly, hissing heads 
upreared in anger, using the revolver only when 
I must. Only for the fact that the rattler must 
coil before he strikes, our case must have been 
desperate indeed, so thick they crowded on either 
hand. For myself, so long as I did not stumble, 
there was slight danger. The heavy boots I 
wore, extending to mid-thigh, were proof against 
their fangs, and my body and my hands were 
protected by my leather coat and gloves. Simi- 
larly attired, I had ascended the mountain many 
times in my boyhood days, impelled by a spirit 
of reckless bravado, but now I had not merely to 
defend myself, but to clear a path for the girl 
as well. 

After a seeming endless nightmare in which for 
every serpent that I killed or tossed aside a dozen 
more came wriggling over the rocks we gained to 
within a few dozen yards of the top and safety, 
when Jacques, who had been watching our prog- 
ress in-an agony of impatience, could restrain 
himself no longer, and came leaping down in long 
strides to our assistance. And glad enough | 
was to welcome his help, for the work had been 
sickening. Dropping the club after beating one 
particularly malevolent looking reptile over the 
head, and thrusting the six-shooter into its host- 
ler, Jacques and myself between us lifted the girl 
bodily in our arms and dashed recklessly for the 
summit, treading the reptiles underfoot, slipping 
and stumbling on their squirming bodies, but 
reaching the haven of safety without mishap. 

* * * 

Night had fallen. Our unwilling guest had 
retired to the solitude of her cabin, and Jacques 
with his inevitable cigarette gleaming fitfully in 
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the darkness was pacing sentinel-wise before the 
hangar, from time to time warbling a bar from 
some old world opera. He had a fine tenor voice, 
and I mistrust the rascal’s serenade was intended 
for the ears of our guest rather than mine. 

For myself, tired as I was and my mind a 
tumult of conflicting thoughts, I had flung myself 
down upon the very brink of the precipice, and 
while I lived over again the events of the past 
night and day, idly watched the distant lights 
of the little village in the valley. 

I had received and sent a dozen messages by 
the wireless without arriving at anything ap- 
proaching an understanding with our foe. 

My thoughts strayed—I fell into a reverie, 
and as the stars one by one appeared, till the 
whole heavens were o’erspangled with their glory 
I dreamed a foolish dream. And in time I found 
that I had drawn from my pocket a tiny lace- 
edged handkerchief at which | was staring in the 
darkness as fatuously as any lovesick fool. 

Hurriedly I thrust it back into its hiding place. 

“Idiot,” I whispered disdainfully to myself, 
and scrambled to my feet. 

Jacques, who had ceased his singing some time 
since, came to meet me. “I think some one is 
coming up the mountain,” he informed me. “‘I 
caught a glimpse of a light through the trees just 
now.” 

“Then we must prepare for trouble,’ | an- 
swered, leading the way to our living quarters. 
How our retreat had been discovered I could not 
guess, but I was rather relieved than otherwise 
at the imminent possibility of the existing state 
of affairs being brought to a conclusion. Truth 
to tell, the idea of holding the girl as a hostage 
had in the past. few hours become so abhorrent 
to my mind that had no other consideration than 
my own interest been at stake, I should very 
quickly have restored her to the arms of her 
father. But I could-not lightly break faith with 
my associates in the undertaking, even though 
the idea primarily had been my own. 

It was with a definite purpose in mind, there- 
fore that I directed Jacques to remain unarmed. 
Into my own pocket I slipped the six-shooter—a 
few shots fired over their head in the darkness 
I thought might discourage them from attempt- 
ing to gain the summit. I had determined that 
come what might there should be no bloodshed, 
on our part at least. 

By the time we had reached a vantage point 
that commanded the only path to the summit, | 
could discern what looked to be the lights of 
several lanterns steadily advancing up the side 
of the mountain. Whoever might be coming, 
they were guided by some native who was famil- 
iar with the way. There was not a pause, not a 
falter in their onward and upward progress till 
they had so nearly reached the top that we could 
distinguish the number of the invading party. 
There were ten of them in all, each carrying a 
lantern swung from a cord about the neck. | 
caught the gleam of lantern light on the shining 
barrels of several rifles—they were paying us the 
delicate compliment of coming well armed. 

When the leader had advanced as far as | 
deemed it prudent to allow, I challenged them. 

‘Halt!’ I ordered sharply. ‘The first man 
who comes a step further dies in his tracks.” 

There was quick confusion in the ranks of the 
invaders. An oath or two and a few startled 
exclamations, and several rifles sprang to their 
owners’ shoulders. But the entire party had 
halted and stood irresolute. 

“Come no further!’ I said menacingly. ‘‘We 
are in force here, well armed and desperate. 
Each man of you is covered—the first one who 
advances signs his own death warrant.” 

I heard Jacques at my shoulder chuckling in 
enjoyment of the play, and then | heard a racuous 
bellow of Berserker rage. ‘‘He’s lying!’’ a hoarse 
voice shouted. ‘Are you all cowards to stand 
there in your tracks like a flock of frightened 
sheep? Follow me! A _ thousand dollars to 
the man who beats me to (Continued on page 338) 
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“Polly the Pagan’—an International Romance 


Mrs. Anderson's new book opens wide the doors of imagination 
and guides the entranced reader through the maze of diplomatic 
circles and political intrigue in many lands 


HERE are few American women 
having a wider national or interna- 
tional experience than Isabel Ander- 

son (Mrs. Larz Anderson). She is the 
daughter of a distinguished Commodore in 
the U. S. Navy, and wife of a well-known 
diplomat. She has had a busy life and is a 
keen observer. 

Mrs. Anderson has won distinction as an 
author. There is something refreshing when 
an author dares to take up a neglected field 
and courageously pushes forward in unex- 
plored zones. As a writer, she has the 
intrepid spirit of her New England forbears. 
For some time she has been known as one 
of the most popular writers of travel books. 
From an early age she has been a world-wide 
traveler. Information and observation are 
co-ordinated and recorded as the higher 
order of intelligence. 

In her latest book, “Polly, the Pagan,” 
she has developed a theme that has com- 
manded a most interesting foreword by Mr. 
Basil King, which whets the interest of the 
reader. The novel deals with an interna- 
tional theme, revealing more clearly than 
any historical chronicle could convey, a 
clash of racial characteristics which is often 
the starting point of national drama, broad- 
ened to an international scope. 

The broad experiences of Mrs. Anderson 
in diplomatic circles has given her vantage 
points for observation and information. 
Her entry to foreign homes and official 
gatherings in the diplomatic circle has given 
her plot a broad scope. The story has a 
tinge of World War romance that has, at 
least, the verisimilitude of personal experi- 
ence. They purport to be letters, written 
on the stationery of various hotels and em- 
bassies, regarding the love adventures of 
Polly, the Pagan.” 

In her graphic opening chapter of the lady 
in black, one can sense the thrill of a story 
of tense interest. Then there is the golden- 
haired American woman, with deep blue 
eyes, who put the small morocco bag into 
other hands for safekeeping, while she went 
back for some other treasure and was missing 
after the deadly crash of the bomb in Paris, 
with the airplanes buzzing overhead, search- 
lights meeting in the skies, while anti-air- 
craft guns fired. It all presents a thrilling 
overture for what one friend remarked when 
he began to read the story: “A damn good 
book.’ 

Polly's journal opens in the steamship 
Cleopatra, on her way back from Egypt, and 
tells of the Russian Prince aboard—the mys- 
terious person with the blonde mustache. 
Then comes the meeting on deck and the 
passage-in-arms in glance and glint in moon- 
light on deck. Then events come swift and 
fast. There is a better insight into diplo- 


matic life in Rome than is found in any 
novel extant. There is a piquant, collo- 
quial, personal charm in the letters. A 
young girl's heart is revealed in all the beau- 
tiful developments of her love 

and life. The intrigue and 

racial contests are sharply con- 

trasted with the sweet but 
irresistible impulse of the 

young American girl for 

adventure. 

There is everywhere a gleam 
of humor, for even cryptic 
telegrams tell a story only 
indicated in dots and dashes. 
Dealing with the uncertainties 
reveals “Polly, the Pagan.” 
The story rushes forward with 
the suspense of a motion pic- 
ture, while the description of 
Rome in those days of yellow 
sunshine is laden with the spirit 
of Italia at her best—in all 
poesy splendor. It even carries 
the reader back to the atmos- 
phere of the ancient days of 
Rome, when love-making was 
just the same old sweet story. 

The subtle tribute of Prince 
Boris to his Russia is clever. 
It is a glimpse of the rapid 
evolution of events, when spies 
and intrigue presented the 
contrasting shadows on the 
narratives gleaming with light. 

Everywhere the story is 
threaded with detailed descrip- 
tions that have the human 
interest glow of a_ personal 
letter. “A.D.” are the initials 
applied to the real hero. He 


heart of an American girl in order to achieve 
the ends inspired by impish intrigue, im- 
bued in a devilish racial hate that has ever 
existed in the world. 


is in the American Diplomatic |< ANDERSON (Mrs. Larz Anderson), author of “Polly the 


Service. He is an ardent lover 
and wins against the intrigue 
of the Russian Prince. The last 
entry in the journal records the approaching 
marriage, and the aunt is there with her bene- 
diction and blessing, while the Prince is 
hovering about. 

Mrs. Anderson, as legatee of the letters, 
has achieved her object in writing an inter- 
national novel. The concluding chapter is 
grimly signed “Polly, the Pagan.” The 
American lady, who so strangely disappeared 
in Paris, at last gave her permission to pub- 
lish the letters, having been fully apprised 
of the duplicity of the Prince in Russia, 
whom she desires to have revealed in his 
true light. The Prince at last landed with 
the Soviet government, continuing his in- 
sidious fight to destroy that which is good 
and pure in stable government, utilizing the 
lies of diplomacy as he did in his alluring but 
deceptive love-making to win and crush the 


Pagan,” in the nurse’s costume which she wore while serving 
with Queen Elizabeth of Belgium in the hospitals on the western’ 


[battle front during the World War. 





The Other Room 


Continued from page 316 


it. I think you need a rest somewhere— 

“Arizona, sir—a year of it—the doctor 
told me.” 

“A year of it,” Albert Hall echoed 
“Well, we can fix that, Carlton—we can 
fix it. You'll get well out there, and then— 
well, we'll want you back, Carlton—we'|! 
want a man like you—" 

He looked back to Bunch—at the lifted 
face of him—looked back to him in that 
other room—looked through the open door. 

The open door! 

He did not know that night that it was 
never again to be closed. Closed—no— 
never again. 
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F Benjamin Franklin could have been 
at Harrisburg. the capital of the state 
of Pennsylvania, in October, 1922, he 
would have rejoiced that he was once post- 
master-general. On this day a gathering 
of nearly three thousand Pennsylvania post- 
masters and postal employees were there 
to greet Dr. Work, himself a native of the 
state, the present Postmaster-General of 
the United States, and to do honor to the 
postal service. It was an occasion that 
brought together many thousands of men 
who have served a generation in the postal 
service, to meet a postmaster-general for 
the first time, and give him the Pennsyl- 
vania handshake. 

It was a fitting setting for the series of 
meetings suggested by First Assistant Post- 
master-General John H. Bartlett to bring 
closer together the thousands of employees 
of the department in every state. These 
conferences, already held in many states, 
have already been fruitful of results. Post- 
master-General Hubert Work plans to meet 
the men, face to face, who do the work of 
the post-office department and establish a 
personal relationship that has been some- 
what overshadowed in the rapid develop- 
ment and tremendous growth of the mail 
service all over the country. 

The first conference was held in Portland, 
Maine, in September. Postmaster C. A. 
Robinson presided and Governor Percival 
P. Baxter and Senator Frederick Hale de- 
livered addresses of welcome. Then First 
Assistant Bartlett appeared with detailed 
outlines of the plan, and under his enthusi- 
astic leadership the work has begun of 
bringing the department closer in touch 
with its patrons. 

Appropriately, a first informal meeting 
was held in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
the home city of Governor Bartlett. The 
postmasters of New Hampshire gathered to 
give greetings from the Granite State. It 
was a splendid tribute that the Postmaster- 
General paid to Governor Bartlett as the 
originator of the idea that is now so heartily 
endorsed by the administration. Dr. Work 
told them how eager he was, with others in 
connection with the post-office department, 
to have Governor Bartlett with them in the 
work, and had made a personal request of 
the President for his appointment. Gover- 
nor Bartlett's work as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner seemed to fit him for this undertaking. 
The old friends and neighbors heartily 
cheered when the Postmaster-General paid 
his tribute to the man who had charge of the 
work of postmasters. The postmasters, pos- 
tal clerks, the rural carriers, railway mail 
clerks, city carriers—all fraternized in the 
fellowship of public service. 

These conference conventions arose out 


How Governor Bartlett’s plan is working 


“The New Work of Doctor Work” 


Postoffice employees iin every state are meeting in conference conventions 





A group of postal officials—reading from left to right: W. Irving Glover, First Assistant Postmaster-General 
John H. Bartlett, Postmaster-General Hubert Work, Paul Henderson, H. H. Billany 


of a perplexing situation. There are eleven 
distinct organizations of post-office em- 
ployees. They are holding state and na- 
tional conventions, each for themselves, 
at times and places arranged independently 
of each other. Invariably they invite the 
Postmaster-General and other officials in the 
department to attend the meetings. While 
the Postmaster-General was eager to do so, 
there was no system by which he could 
accept all the invitations without becoming 
an astral body, able to be in several distant 
places at one time. It was embarassing to 
accept some and deny others. He would 
journey many miles only to find a group of 
fifty or one hundred present and return home 
to find an invitation to go to another group, 
perhaps in the same state, a few days later. 
In other words, the conventions were not 
systematized to enable Dr. Work to attend 
all the meetings. The programs were de- 
voted wholly to the interests of each group, 
irrespective of its relation to others, which 
did not tend to cohesive service. 

In order to eliminate effort and time and 
bring all the employees together and co- 
ordinate the different groups, making it 
possible for the Postmaster-General and 
other members of the department to attend 
conventions in every state and meet the 
postal employees, the new plan was decided 
upon. 

The dates for conventions in each state 
are fixed so far ahead that the Postmaster- 
General can attend most of the meetings and 





give them a report of the work from his 
headquarters at Washington. Programs are 
arranged to carry to the employees the 
things that they feel are most needed, but the 
main purpose is to develop the advantages 
of personal contact between the department 
officials and those in the field. 

The three meetings already held in Port- 
land, Maine; Syracuse, New York: and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, have already 
established in these states a co-operation 
and a community of interest that is invalu- 
able to the service. It gives the employees 
of the department a realization that they 
are associated with living personalities and 
make the three hundred thousand co- 
laborers in the field feel that they are work- 
ing for human beings and not for an imper- 
sonal department at Washington. 

The various groups of organizations hold 
their conventions on the day before or 
following the conference-convention. The 
dates of the departmental groups are ar- 
ranged to save travel and expense. This 
is working out to good advantage, although 
some organizations have had to fix dates 
which must be changed by vote or amend- 
ment to constitution. There goes with this 
plan the right to have the day or two days 
necessary for the meeting without deducting 
it from their vacation allowance, which has 
heretofore been the case. 

The programs in the different states vary 
to some extent. The five-minute talks 
from members of each group of employees 
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President Harding and a group of employees of the Postoffice Department 


makes a discussion of unusual interest. 
For instance, a carrier, a clerk, a postmaster, 
a railway mail clerk, and a rural carrier 
each make a five-minute speech, which is 
delivered to give the Postmaster-General 
and all the conference assembled some view- 
points of value. More than all this, is the 
fact that the public participates in these 
conference conventions. An address from 
an outsider completes the circle in making 
it truly a conference convention. There is 
always a meeting arranged for the Post- 
master-General and patrons of the service. 

Dr. Work is already dated months ahead 
He held a convention in his own state of 
Colorado in November, followed by conven- 
tions in five states in quick succession on his 
return trip to Washington. In each city 
business men were invited into a personal 
conference with the Postmaster-General. 

A conference at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was a celebration in honor of Benja- 
min Franklin, participated in by Governor 


First official 


Sproul and the public. It was fruitful of 
splendid results because it emphasized an 
appreciation of good work and getting at 
things to be remedied. The address of 
Solicitor-General John H. Edwards of the 
department on “Post Office Frauds was 
as interesting as a novel. 

Mr. Edwards told of many things that are 
not knowr. to the average postal employee. 
It was a concise review of the effective work 
the government is already doing in prevent- 
ing these frauds, saving the people millions 
of dollars. It is impossible for any money 
to get out of the country for a lottery ticket. 
The “‘oil well” frauds are checked in their 
early inception, saving further millions of 
dollars to the people. There are four hun- 
dred and eighty-five inspectors of the post- 
office, and they don’t let many things get 
by. For instance, when one man adver- 
tised “twelve quarts of rye for $1.44," and 
the recipient received twelve quarts of 
grain, his trick was soon discovered and he 


is languishing in the penitentiary now to 
think it over. 

Postmaster Charles E. Pass presided at 
the Harrisburg public evening meeting, 
addressed by Governor W. C. Sproul and 
Lieutenant-Governor Edward E. Beidleman. 
With the address of the Postmaster-General 
it constituted a program that is seldom sur- 
passed in public interest. There was a 
parade reviewed by the governor, and the 
Legion band made merry music. As the 
great throng passed out, each one shook 
hands with the Postmaster-General and his 
able assistant, Governor Bartlett. It was 
a cheering sight to see the faces of those 
men as they approached their chiefs, with a 
greeting on their lips. 

There is something in the way in which 
Dr. Work looks at men that wins them. 
Kindly, earnestly and honestly, he takes 
their hand with a word of cheer. He is a 
practising physician, and every one who 
meets him feels that supreme confidence 
that one has in a doctor and real friend. 

Governor Bartlett delivered the address 
in the afternoon with the real punch and 
put the message over. He is a forceful 
speaker and is proving a popular leader. The 
tributes that were paid at this convention 
to Benjamin Franklin and President Hard- 
ing indicates that the fifty thousand post- 
masters and the three hundred thousand 
people in the postal service represent the 
highest order of patriotic service. 

Many of the men have grown gray in the 
service, some having worn the gray uniform 
of Uncle Sam for over fifty years. Many 
thousands of those who shook Postmaster- 
General Work’s hand have said that it is 
the first time in all their lives they ever had 
the privilege of meeting the Postmaster- 
General. If they should ever chance to go 
to Washington they wouldn't feel that they 
could take up his time. After arduous hours 
of handhaking, perspiring but happy and 
smiling, the Postmaster-General was asked, 
when they had passed: 

“Isn't this hard work?” 

“No. It’s the easiest and happiest thing 
I do in my official capacity.” 


convention of postal employees at Portland, Maine, September 16, 1922 
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Building Up the House of Homer 


The story of a boy who early learned how to work. How 
George E. Homer blazed the path for success in his ambition 
to become one of New England's leading jewelers 


OME of the old-time traditions of New 
.) England business success are revealed 
in the story of the House of Homer. 
It emphasizes Emerson's saying that “busi- 
ness is more or less the shadow of a person- 
ality.” This is the story of substance as 
well as shadow. Mr. George E. Homer 
moved into his new building at 45 Winter 
Street, commemorating the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of launching his showcase and 
beginning business in Boston. 
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THE HOUSE OF HOMER TODAY 


The business genius of George Homer was 
early indicated when as a schoolboy he used 
to go to the carpenter shops with a basket 
and gather up shavings, and then go to the 
houses and sell them for five cents a basket 
to kindle the fires. This was real thrift and 
industry. He utilized the waste. Then 
he would shovel snow from sidewalks, and 
had a regular line of customers, doing all the 
work between five and six in the morning, 
and calling around to collect on his way to 
school. His prices for shoveling sidewalks 
were five cents for light snow and ten cents 
for the heavy snow. On one occasion he 
shoveled a sidewalk for a dear old thrifty 
lady who.valued the pennies. He charged 
her five cents. She remonstrated, “too 
much, there was not enough snow!" Young 
George went right out and shovelled the 
snow back on the sidewalk. It cost her 
ten cents to get it off again. 

He did not leave home to make his for- 
tune. Born in Boston, near Park Square, 
in old Madison Place, he heard night and 
morning the whistle, bell and the puffing 
of the wide-brimmed smokestacks of the 
locomotives on the old Boston & Provi- 
dence Railroad, and now is watch inspector 
for the New Haven system. While attend- 
ing the Brimmer Grammar School, he looked 
for a job whereby to earn money “before and 
after’ school. He secured a place on the 
pay roll at Hoveys during the summer 
vacation, and earned $10.42 per month—as 
the prize cash boy. This gave him an ambi- 
tion to learn how to do business as a jeweler 
—his boyhood ambition. 

He called upon Andrew J. Lloyd, whose 
business was that of a watch maker and opti- 
ciar, and stated his case. Working early 
and late, young Homer learned much about 
the practical side of jewelry, watchmaking 
and optical work. Today he has one of the 
best optical departments in Boston. 

From earliest boyhood he and his elder 
brother, Joseph J. Homer, had settled upon 
the jewelry business as their goal. They 
would walk along the street and study the 
various “ Jewelers'"’ signs, and gaze at the 
show windows long and earnestly. This was 
the vocation upon which their young minds 
were focused. 

The older brother, Joseph Homer, had 
already secured a position with the firm of 
A. Stowell & Company. This encouraged 
the younger brother to make his decision, 
and he started with C. D. Waterman, the 
jeweler, on Washington Street, near Sum- 
mer, the present site of Filene’s. At night 
young Homer was an usher at the Boston 
Museum, to earn a few extra quarters and 
study people who wore jewelry. 

Night after night the brothers used to 
talk over their dreams of launching in busi- 


ness for themselves, saving every dime for 
that purpose. They were determined to 
become not only practical jewelers, but real 
salesmen, and sell diamonds. 

In 1875—eventful year—forty-seven years 
ago, these brothers, scarcely twenty-one, 
opened for business in the Medina Hair 
Store. Their business consisted first of a 
showcase about three feet long, in which 
they had their full stock of jewelry. When 
the customers came in they would have to 
go to the show window to supply the order, 
but trade kept on increasing daily, and the 
showcase soon expanded to forty feet. Then 
they moved to historic Temple Place near 
where the Youth's Companion began its 
career. In 1877 they moved to 45 Winter 
Street, the site of the present new Homer 
Building. There the business began to de- 
velop in earnest—they sold diamonds, and 
from that time the window of Homer's on 
Winter Street has been a magnet that has 
attracted the attention of lovers of jewelry. 

As Boston boys, they were naturally 
interested when the fad for spoons and 
souvenirs developed. They had the first 
supplies, commemorating scenes and events 
of historic interest. (Continued on page 335) 


GEORGE E. HOMER 
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TICKLING the NATION 














Humor—best ORIGINATED during “‘bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 











IN LECTURE 
PRoF—WAKE THAT FELLOW NEXT TO 
YOU, WILL YOU? 
STUDENT—Aw, 
PUT HIM TO SLEEP. 
—Whirlwind, Oklahoma University. 


4 4 4 


DO IT YOURSELF—YOU 


Crowded trolley car. Young lady is 
vainly groping for her purse to pay her fare. 
Young man—Pardon me, miss, but may 
I not pay your fare? 
Young lady—Sir! ! 
(Several seconds of groping.) 
Young man—I beg pardon again, young 
lady, but won't you let me pay your fare? 
Young lady—Why, I don’t even know 
you, and anyway, I'll have this purse open 
in a minute. 
(Continued groping.) 
Young man—lI really must insist on pay- 
ing your fare. Youve unbuttoned my 
suspenders three times! 


—Whirlwind, Oklahoma University. 


4 4 4 


Please, ma'am, give a poor blind 
man a dime.” 

“Why, you're only blind in one 
eye.” 

“Well, make it a nickel, then.” 
—The Susquehanna (Susquehanna Univ.) 


4 4 4 


“| understand you have a new baby at 
your house,”’ said an old lady to little Willy. 

“Yesm,” replied little Willy. 

“But I thought your father wanted a girl 
instead of a boy?” 

“He did, and I'm afraid I'll get blamed for 
it's being a boy, as I get blamed for every- 
thing else that goes wrong.” 

—Gargoyle, Univ. of Michigan. 


4 4 4 


Weary Williams—An' me frind Mike 
O'Gee alwuz used to tell me to be calm and 
collected in the face of danger. 

Theophilus the Tramp—So? 

Weary William—Yis. Thin wan day 
him an’ me wuz crossin’ a railroad bridge 
whin an ixpriss train come whizzin’ around 
a curve right at us. 

Theophilus the Tramp—An’ wuz Mike 
cam? 

Weary William—yYis, but he wuz niver 
collected. —Punch Bowl. 


4 4 4 


“AND SO YOU WORK IN THE COM— 
POSING ROOM? ISN'T THAT FINE?” 
“| VE BEEN HERE TEN YEARS.” 
“WON'T YOU SING SOMETHING 
YOU VE COMPOSED?” 
— The Susquehanna (Susquehanna Univ.) 


Neighbor—And might | inform you, Mr. 
Newlywed, that we are getting mighty tired 
of these capers you and your wife have been 
cutting out in the porch swing every even- 
ing. Why, last night you were cuddled up 
ho other's arms like a couple of school 

ids. 

Newlywed—Ho, ho, the joke’s on you. 
Wifey was by herself last night, for I was in 
Oklahoma City. 


—Whirlwind, Oklahoma University. 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of con- 
tributions for the November 
page was selected from the 


Cornell Widow 


A close second: Stanford Chaparral 











A little boy was talking to his pet rabbit. 
“What is two and two?” he asked the rab- 
bit. No answer. “I said what is two and 
two?” continued the boy angrily, and when 
there was no answer he proceeded to give 
the rabbit a sharp blow. 

“What are you doing to that rabbit?” 
sharply asked his mother, appearing in the 
doorway. 

“Well my teacher told me that rabbits 
multiplied rapidly, but this one can’t even 
add!" —wN. Y. State College. 


4 4 4 


I stole a kiss the other night, 
My conscience hurts, alack, 


I guess I'll go tomorrow night, 
And put the darn thing back. 


—Whirlwind, Oklahoma University. 


4 4 4 


Rastus—Tham, dat hawse you done sell 
me ain't no good. 

Sambo—Whut you all mean, cullud boy? 

Rastus—Why, he done blind; he cain't 
see. 

Sambo—Gwan, no brains is som'p'n you 
ain't got nothin’ else ‘cept. How you know 
he's blind? 

Rastus—Why, he done ran right, slap 
into a tree. 

Sambo—Aw—gwan wid you, dat hawse 
ain't blind; why, he jes’ don’t give a damn. 

—The University of Chicago Phoenix. 


4 4 4 
Kind Old Lady—I beg your pardon, but you 
are walking with one foot in the gutter. 
Absent-M inded—So I am; mercy, I thought 
I was lame! —Harvard Lampoon. - 


AFTER THE LYNCHING-BEE 
SHERIFF—HAVE YOU SEEN ANY SUsp}- 
CIOUS CHARACTERS HANGING AROUND HERE? 
Ku Kiux KLANSMAN—WELL, SUH, | pip 
SEE ONE FELLER HANGING ON A TREE DOWN 
THE ROAD, BUT HE WAN'T SUSPICIOUS, HE 
WAS DAID. —Goblin. 
A A A 


Quizz—For a game at the party, let’s see 
who can make the ugliest face. 
Pad—There you go suggesting something 
to give yourself the advantage. 
—Mugwump. 
4 4 4 
Father to Co-ed (after examining his ex- 
pense account)—Do you think silk stock- 
ings are absolutely necessary? 
Daughter—Certainly, up to a certain 
point. —The Humbug. 


4 4 4 


F Farmer (to train caller)—What do you 
0? 
Train Caller—I call trains. 
Farmer—Well, call me one. 
hurry. 


I'm in a 
—Octopus. 
4 4 4 
Egg—Gee, my clothes are gettin’ all eaten 
up in that cupboard. 
Nogg—Did you put some moth balls in 
there? 
Egg—Yeh, but they didn't eat a one of them. 
—Panther. 


4 4 4 


Lost 

RED AND WHITE CALF, MIT ITS TWO BEHIND 
LEGS WERE BLACK. 

HE WAS A SHE CALF. 

HE WHO BRINGS ME DAT CALF PAYS ME 
FIVE DOLLARS. 

Hans Doo itz, 
3 Mies BEHIND DER BRIDGE 


—Whirlwind, Oklahoma University. 


4 4 4 


THE AFTERMATH 


“When I looked out of the window, 
Johnny, I was glad to see you playing mar- 
bles with Billy Simpkins.” 

“We wuzzn't playing marbles, Ma. We 
just had a fight, and I was helping him pick 
up his teeth.” — Judge. 

4 4 4 

Pedestrian—That’s an awfully poor look- 
ing horse you have there. 

Cabby—Yeh, you see it’s this way, sir. 
Every morning | toss him to see whether 
he gets his hay or I get my beer, and would 
you believe it, that unlucky horse has lost 
for six mornings straight. 


—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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Co-OFERATION 

“Say, Doc,’ said the brawny scrubwoman. 
“yer gettin’ a perty good thing out o° tendin’ 
that rich Smith boy, ain't yer?” 

Well,” said the doctor, secretly amused, *] 
get a pretty good fee, yes. Why?” 

“Well, Doc, I ‘opes yer won't fergit that my 
Willie threw the bricks that ‘it ‘im.” 

—Ski-U-Mah. 


4 4 A 


Frat—Why did the boss fire you from 
that job? 

Pin—Well, you know a labor boss is one 
who stands around and watches his gang 
work, 

Frat—Yes! Yes! 
with it? 

Pin—Well he got jealous of me. 
thought I was the boss. 


4 4 4 


What's that got to do 


People 
—Frivol. 


Rastus—Dat baby of yours am de per- 
fect image of his daddy. 

Rasta—He suah am. He am a reg'lar 
carbon copy. —Lehigh University Burr. 


4 4 4 


There once was a maiden of Siam, 
Who said to her lover, young Kiam, 
“Tf you kiss me, of course 
You will have to use force. 
But I'll wager you're stronger than I am.” 
—Syracuse Orange Peel. 


4 4 4 


Stranger—My boy, can you tell me where 
I can find your daddy? 

Son—Yep, he’s down yonder with them 
thar hogs, but you'll know him all right, 
‘cause he’s got a hat on. 

—Princeton Tiger. 
4 4 4 


Him—lI MET YOUR SISTER ON THE 
STREET THE OTHER DAY. SHE 
LOOKS SHORTER. 

HeER—YES, SHE GOT MARRIED 
AND IS SETTLING DOWN. 

—Sun Dial. 


4 4 4 
He—Would you accept a pet monkey? 
She—Oh, I would have to ask father. 
is so sudden. 
—Uhniversity of Chicago Phoenix. 
4 4 4 
First Crook—Well, Bill, I think I'll take 
my money out of the bank. 
Second Crook—Why so? 
First Crook—I'm gonna rob th’ bank and 


it don’t seem like good business to steal my 
own money. 


This 


—Univ. of Georgia Cracker. 


4 4 4 


She—I've got you down for a couple of 
tickets. We're getting up a little raffle for 
a poor old college professor of our neighbor- 
hood, who's down and out. 

He—No, thanks, no tickets for me. | 
wouldn't know what to do with the old boy 
if | won him. —Sun Dodger. 


4 A 4 


SCIENTISTS SAY THAT SLEEPING OUTDOORS 
MAKES ONE BEAUTIFUL. AT LAST! Now 
WE KNOW HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR THE HOBO'S 
CHARMING APPEARANCE. 

—Ohio Sun Dial. 





ALL WERE QUIET IN THE CINEMA WATCH- 
ING A COMIC CHARACTER COUNTERFEITING 
INTOXICATION. THE SILENCE WAS BROKEN 
BY A SMALL BOY'S SHRILL VOICE: “THAT 
AIN T THE WAY TO BE DRUNK, IS IT, FARVER? 


—London Morning Post. 


4 4 A 


Soph (to pea-green Frosh whom he had 
been ragging a-bit)—Say, Freshman, can 
you guess my correct age? 

Frosh—Come a bit closer so I can get a 
good look at your teeth. 

Soph—What for? 

Frosh—Why, down on the farm where | 
was raised; we always guess the age of a 
jackass by counting his teeth. 


—Lord Jeff (Mass. Agricultural College). 





TY O hundred college and 


university publications 
cooperate in making this page 
of All-American humor 


unique. 


Every section of the country 
is represented. 


Watch for it each month. 











“Isn't there some fable about the ass dis- 
guising himself with a lion skin?” 

“Yes, but now the colleges do the trick with 
a sheepskin. —Washington Dirge. 


4 4 4 


Mrs. Social Climber—We're going to live 
in a better neighborhood after this. 

Mrs. Sharp Tongue—So are we. 

Mrs. Social Climber—What, 
going to move, too? 

Mrs. Sharp Tongue—No, we are going to 
stay right here. 


are you 


—Carolina Boll-Weevil. 


4 4 4 


Suitor (waiting for lady)—Is your daughter 
coming out next winter? 

Father—She'll come out when she gits good 
and ready, and if you git fresh I'll knock your 
block off. —Royal Gaboon. 

4 4 4 
Otp Lapy—I SEE THAT TIPS ARE 
FORBIDDEN HERE. 
ATTENDANT—Lor, Mum, sO WAS 
APPLES AT THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
—Goblin. 


4 4 4 


Mrs. A—Abraham, you shouldn't gif 
Ikey so much money. You chust gave him 
another quarter. 

Abraham—Sh! Sh! I told him the gas 
meter was a savings bank! 

—Columbia Jester. 
4 4 A 
One day, as | chanced to pass, 
A beaver was damming a river. 
And a man who had run out of gas 
Was doing the same to his flivver. 


—Univ. of Chicago Phoenix. 





Willie (excitedly)—O Pop, there’s a poor 
man crying outside; can I| give him a nickel? 

Pop (producing nickel)—Why, yes, it's 
mighty kind of you to want to give him a 
nickel. But what is he crying about? 

Willie (disappearing through door)—Pea- 


nuts, 5 cents a bag. —Cafe Brule. 
4 4 4 
JUDGE—PRISONER, THE JURY 


FINDS YOU GUILTY. 
PRISONER—THAT'’S ALL RIGHT, 
JupceE. I KNOW YOU'RE TOO IN- 
TELLIGENT TO BE INFLUENCED BY 
WHAT THEY SAY. 
—Columbia Jester. 
4 4 4 


ABE—DID YOU LOSE MUCH AT YOUR FIRE 
LAST WEEK? 
IkKE—SH—1IT'S NOT UNTIL NEXT WEEK. 
—Yale Record. 


4 4 A 


The small boy was being reproved by his 
mother. 

“Why can’t you be good?” she asked. 

“T'll be good for a nickel,’ he said. 

“Ah!” responded the mother, ‘you want 
to be bribed. You should copy your father 
and be good for nothing.”’ 

—Boll Weevil. 


A A 4 


STRANGER (WINKING)—CAN. YOU DIRECT 
ME TO A GOOD DRUG STORE? 
VILLAGER—YOU RE TALKING TO ONE RIGHT 
NOW. —Pitt Panther. 
4 A A 
“Hello, is this you Abe?” 
“Sure, it’s me.” 
“This is Abe Goulash I’m talking to?” 
“Yes, yes. What do -you want?” 
“Well, Abe, I want to borrow fifty dollars 
for—" 
“All right, I'll tell him as soon as he comes 
in.” 
—Dennison University Flamingo. 
4 4 4 


“Don't you think my wife has a fine voice?” 
“Eh?” 
“I said, hasn't my wife a fine voice?” 
“That woman's making such a horrible row 
I can't hear a word you say.” 
—London Opinion. 


4 4 4 


“Say, Rastus, how did you ever meke the 
football team?” 
“Well, sah, you see dey only had ten 
headgears.”’ 
—Dennison University Flamingo. 
4 4 4 : 


Prof—Jones, your figures are terrible. 
Look at that eight, anyone would take it for 
a three. 

Jones—But it is a three, sir! 

Prof—A three? I could have sworn it 
was an eight. —Mrror. 

4 4 A 


A Goop REASON 


Insane Man—Bring me a piece of toast. 

Attendant—What do you want with a piece 
of toast? 

Insane Man—I'm a poached egg and I 
want to sit down. 


—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 
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They Heed the Call of the Helpless 


Under the tinsel glitter and gorgeous garb of the Order of the Mystic 
Shrine beats the great heart of Humanity—and out of the Shriners’ 
love for children has grown a beautiful benificence 


HE land of the pyramids suggested 
an idea that has been christened in 
modern days, “The Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine.” 

Out of the mysterious past in the land of 
the Nile the thought came to William J. 
Florence, the actor, that was later formu- 
lated by Dr. Walter M. Fleming, into a 
ritual glowing with fellowship and humor. 
The ritual sparkles with the actor's dra- 
matic instincts, which are the springs eternal 
of human life. 

The organization at once appealed to the 
social side of the Masons of America, and 
the Mystic Shrine became the playground 
of the Ancient Masonic fraternity. There 
is something in the contact of allegory and 
symbols in impressive truths that blend 
with the sense of fun and hilarity latent in 
the average man. You cannot look upon 
a Shriner, bravely wearing his star and 
crescent button, without knowing that he 
is, at least, human and has a sense of humor. 

Scattered in many of the large cities of 
the country are the Temples of the order. 
Shrine conventions have become a National 
event, and here the innate love of display 
of the male of the species is revealed in all 
the fantastic shades and descriptions of uni- 
forms. In these play. hours men have 
learned not to take themselves too seriously, 
but to recognize the great power of fellow- 
ship. The great purposes of the organiza- 
tion have crystallized into a movement 
memorable and notable. 

When W. Freeland Kendrick, for thirteen 
years Potentate of Lu Lu Temple at Phila- 
delphia, was unanimously elected Imperial 
Potentate of North America he immediately 
suggested that the Order, with its great 
power and growing influence, should do con- 
structive work in the way of building hos- 
pitals and homes for friendless crippled 
children. He met with some opposition at 
first, but Freeland Kendrick is persistent. 
He traveled over one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles in one year, great and strong 
for the one idea—to give the great heart of 
the Shrine an opportunity to express itself 
in love of humankind. 

In 1920 the Imperial Council, in session 
at Portland, Oregon, called for an assess- 
ment of two dollars from every member of 
the Mystic Shrine, for building and oper- 
ating hospitals for crippled children. The 
assessment in one year yielded nearly one 
million dollars, and the work was begun at 
once for locating a central hospital in St. 
Louis, around which should cluster similar 
hospitals in various cities, in all sections of 
the country, where and when the most and 
best service could be rendered. 

It was a crusade, but the idea was right 
and the work on the hospital was begun. 
Other hospitals are to be located,at St. Paul 


and Minneapolis, San Francisco, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. and Montreal. Canada. 
Sites for five more will be selected in Penn- 
svlvania, Virginia, New England, the Rocky 
Mountains and Portland, Oregon. Free- 
land Kendrick has insisted that he will yet 
live to see a Shriner's Hospital for crippled 
children in every State in the Union and 
every Province in Canada. 

As William H. Ketler, of Lu Lu Temple, 
has so frequently said: “Through Freeland 
Kendrick the Shrine has found its soul and 
is ardently pursuing the work of finding 
methods of making useful citizens of thou- 
sands of pain-racked little denizens of the 
alleys and by-ways of our great cities, for, 
be it known, these little sufferers are often 
keener in mind than the normal children 
around them.” 

There is nothing that so appeals to the 
average Shriner as a helpless child. His 
heart is big, for he remembers that. first of 
all, comes humanity. Out of the Shriner's 
love of children has come a most practical 
project. ‘lo see Freeland Kendrick among 
children tells the story, for his sincerity is 
as clear as a crystal. From his lips have 
never passed a coarse jest or story. His 
heart and mind are pure, like Sir Galahad's. 
If there is a man that lives up to the ideal of 
béing addressed as “Noble,”’ it is Freeland 
Kendrick, “the human.” 

He has the buoyant spirit of youth, and 
has plodded “the burning sands despite blis- 
tered feet. His ear is trained to hear the 
cry of distress; his whole life is now con- 
centrated on building this mighty chain of 
hospitals that will send a beacon light of 
hope for the thousands of crippled children. 
He has carried the spirit of old Philadelphia, 
the “City of Brotherly Love,” and the 
spirit of the Friends, into the activities of 
the most popular and powerful civic organ- 
ization in the country. 

There is some magic in the manner that 
Shriners that have never met address each 
other as “Noble,”’ that cannot be explained. 
The word applies to nobility of character 
and generosity of spirit. It is not a mark 
of official or hereditary distinction. The 
Temples are named in honor of many of the 
old cities associated with the early history 
and traditions of the Order. Something of 
the spirit of Abou Ben Adhem, who loved 
his fellow-men, is in the Shrine, for of him 
was written that deathless classic, ‘I love 
my fellow man.” 

What more opportune time in this sordid 
aftermath of the war, fought and won on a 
moral issue, but apparently settled on the 
same old conquest plans, to find a rallying 
cry from the Mystic Shrine, to be reminded 
that first of all is humanity and unselfish- 
ness? The ring of laughter, humor and fel- 
lowship, must itself inspire goodness. It is 


not “to the victor belongs the spoils,” but 
that every man who is favored with fortune, 
health and wealth should share it with 
others, especially with the children, for a 
little care, love and help during the tender 
years of youth means the saving of thou- 
sands, of lives, among the many who will 
add lustre to the citizenship of the country 
and carry on the work of the ideals of the 
Mystic Shrine as it has been carried on in 
the past. 

Apropos of these ideals, as basic in Amer- 
ican life, no less a leader than Elihu Root, a 
master mind of American ideals, paid this 
tribute to the ideals of hospital work and 
the spirit of giving, and keeping benevolence 
ablaze through deeds and acts: 

“All the terrible lessons on the last decade 
show most clearly that the most insuperable 
obstacle to the peace and happiness and 
progress and growth of the people is their 
incapacity to receive the blessings that are 
ready for them—if they will but take them. 
The world is full of hatred and strife and 
murder today, because of the incapacity of 
millions of people, in organized states. to 
receive the truth that is being spread 
throughout all civilization and which is to 
be theirs in centuries to come—but they are 
not ready for it. 

“All the sermons ever preached, all the 
orations ever delivered, all the books ever 
printed, working through the brain of man 
cannot fit him for the acceptance of the 
highest tasks that man is capable of. The 
development of character must come 
through exercise by men of the virtues 
that make human character—mercy, com- 
passion, kindly consideration, brotherly 
affection, sympathy with fellow man, un- 
selfish willingness to sacrifice for others. 

‘Now this beloved country of ours, with 
all its business, its great manufactories, its 
commerce, its great machinery and sky- 
scrapers, with all its courage and initiative 
and enthusiasm—this great land would long 
since have lost its own soul if it had not 
been for some men. 

“In this country where we depend upon 
individual enterprise for our motive power, 
where we must depend upon that, never 
lying down upon the government to furnish 
it, giving the government the power of regu- 
lation, and of such help as the law can give 
and as regulative administration can give 
to assist, but never lying down upon the 
government—in this country, where we de- 
pend for our very life's bread upon the free 
and independent enterprise of our people, 
such men as made this particular institu- 
tion, working all over the land, have saved 
the soul of America by the exercise among 
her people. of mercy, compassion, charity 
and brotherly love and all that makes for 
the nobility of mankind.” 
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“The Iron Puddler’— a@ Human Document 


~ 


. Secretary of Labor Davis's own story of his rise from obscurity 
to a Cabinet position reads like a romance, yet teaches the 
sermcn of indomitable pursuit of an ideal 


ROM the first word of the preface to 
the last line—summing up the fact 
that men of today must face an iron 

world, “The Iron .Puddler,”” life story of 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, is one 
of the most thrilling autobiographies of. the 
year. It has the intense, sustained interest 
of a novel, with a plot defined, and yet re- 
plete with an appealing philosophy of life. 
It is all the more fascinating when you know 
how the book was written. 

Reviewing his life struggles, James J. 
Davis often looked into the face of his little 
son and reflected, “I want him to know 
something about the things that have held 
me fast to the moorings of a Christian faith 
and belief in my country and people.” To 
conceive is to achieve with him, and Mr. 
Davis began writing the book as a series of 
letters to his little son even before the lad 
could read. Then he would paste the letters 
up on a frame, look at them and review them 
Many of the letters were given first to Mrs. 
Davis, the mother of the lad, for approval. 
Every page of it is suffused with love and 
parental affection. 

The letters of Lord Chesterfield and other 
letters of distinguished men to their sons do 
not carry the vitalizing message that shines 
out from these pages of “The Iron Puddler.” 
They glow with the expression of a father’s 
affection and a mother's love. 

The question of publishing it in book form 
was proposed. A publisher materialized, 
who knew the usual fate of a book appearing 
in epistolary form. Again Secretary Davis 
sat down with his wife to make over those 
letters into an autobiography. 

Reading the story of the homespun suit 
of clothes, and the opening chapter in the 
court room, where the humanity and intelli- 
gence of James J. Davis saved an unfortu- 
nate man from going to prison because he 
was unable to properly interpret the legal- 
phrased question of an attorney, the essen- 
tial humanity of the theme is overtured. 

Even the opening scene is a dramatic 
boyhood fight occasioned by the sneer 
concerning a “charity bought” suit of 
clothes. 

* * * 

Here was where James J. Davis began his 
real career, although the story of leaving 
the old home. in Wales and breaking the 
family home ties of centuries has a touch 
of pathos, foreshadows the dreams later 
fulfilled. 

The landing of the emigrants were not 
greeted with gifts from the fairies. The 
loss of the prized feather bed, the result of 
many years of saving, on landing in New 
York, the days of struggles, of earning a 
living in America during the days of indus- 
trial depression, was the test in the making 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 


jam J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor in the 
Harding Cabinet, rose from the ranks of labor 
by virtue of his own efforts and determination, 
backed by the sterling character and strong religious 
faith of his sturdy Welsh forebears. The record of 
his life struggles, which he has set forth in ‘The 
Iron Puddler,” is a distinctive and worthwhile 
human document 


of men from those little family groups. It 
represents the picture of the “open door of 
opportunity.” 

Then came the story of the scattered 
family, but through it all is the steady. 
patriotic purpose of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of a father and faith of a mother. 
There is comedy and drama in the account 
of the early childhood days when he was 
blacking boots and “‘suping’’ at the theatre, 
but when his hand touched iron at fifty 
cents a day, the spark of real life was 
touched. 

* * * 

His schooling ceased at the point where 
the Monitor sank the Merrimac in American 
history, but his education began .in earnest. 
His first job was in a nail factory, separating 
iron splinters from good nails. In every- 
thing that he does James J. Davis sees a 
broad moral application, for he insists here 
that men are like nails. Some have dull 
points in their heads, while others have not, 
and others are marred in the making, but 
“nails is nails.” 

There is a vivid description of the rolling 
mill where he began work as a puddler, the 
vocation his father and grandfather had 


honored. A thesis on the detailed processes 
of iron making is given that makes it far 
clearer to the layman than any technical 
book on the subject. The strength of iron 
enters into his mental and physical make-up. 

There is a touch of pleasing sarcasm in the 
account of his experiences in looking for 
work and being loaded down with propa- 
ganda, and such pamphlets, and a ‘‘Cesar's 
Column,” in an attempt to make of him a 
Socialist. All this at a time when this gos- 
pel of the false gods was bearing fruit in 
other men’s minds—but somehow the old 
ideals of right and wrong and moral respon- 
sibility never wavered under the test of hard 
times and the temptations of Socialists. 

For ten years he was a student and the 
midnight lamp helped him with the vision. 
He was among the thousands of men out 
of work. and knew the character of all sorts 
of boarding houses and the environs of 
temptation. He knew life in the boarding 
house called ““The Greasy Spoon,”’ and was 
thrown out of the window by one of his 
comrades because he insisted on keeping a 
light burning by which to read books. He 
lived also at one time in a boarding house 
euphemistically named “The Bucket of 
Blood!” Here he was able to meet the 
demands for physical prowess. 


* * * 


His comment on the eminent statesmen 
of the early nineties is illuminating tariff 
history, as his work in the beginning of the 
tin industry affords material for a treatise 
on political events. The intuitions of a born 
leader began to lead him into new fields. 
He launched his own campaign as a candi- 
date for city clerk against great odds. Un- 
accustomed as he was to public speaking, 
he soon found he had the power in every 
talk to stir his audience. In the dull days of 
depression he was able to see the employers 
side as well as that of the workmen. He had 
been chosen as a leader in strikes—and 
many of his arguments turned a mob gath- 
ering into a deliberation. -All this occurred 
at Elwood, Indiana, formerly called ‘Duck's 
Greek Post Office.” After his election as 
city clerk he continued in the work of 
organization—political and otherwise. 

The one triumphant note interwoven in 
all his sucess was his love for his mother. 
Every week she received a letter from her 
son. He never forgot the days when she 
used to hold the lamp while one boy went 
out to work and another returned, one on 
the morning and one on the night shift. 

* * * 


He saved some money and in 1906 came 
his opportunity. The Loyal Order of Moose, 
with a total membership of but two hundred 
and forty members, (Continued on page 331) 
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“An Advertising Man” 


Not a classification, but a title, are these words, applied to William H. Rankin. He 
helped to teach the government how to sell liberty bonds, to finance the Red Cross, ty 


ee 


secure the public’s co-operation in fuel conservation. He has greater influence with 


FEW, very few, years ago there were 
not many big business men who would 
have regarded the title “An Adver- 
tising Man" as a mark of high honor. If 
it is a title of honor today, a badge of unsel- 
fish and constructive service, it is because 
the public mind—especially in the United 
States—has been educated up to the point 
where all men have been given the vision 
to see that through the influence and char- 
acter of the men who have devoted their 
lives to it, nothing has done more for the 
advancement, dignity and high usefulness 
of commerce between peoples than the 
advertising business. 

And so it is that when one thinks of Wil- 
liam Hector Rankin, formerly of New AI- 
bany, Indiana, but today one of the Hoosier 
company whose names have become na- 
tional, one is glad to accord him the title 
which he has so proudly and honestly won: 
a title which his own constructive work has 
done so much to glorify and make meaning- 
ful—the title of “An Advertising Man.” 

It would be hard, without pointing to 
W. H. Rankin’s life work, to show in how 
many and how various ways an advertising 
man may be of the highest service to his 
fellow-men and to his nation; but Rankin's 
career illustrates it admirably in every 
detail. 

When, having become president of the 
William H. Rankin Company of Chicago 
in 1916, Mr. Rankin decided July 1, 1921, 
to move his personal headquarters to his 
ever-growing business in New York. he was 
welcomed to the greatest commercial city 
in the world with a complimentary dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria; a dinner where he 
was honored by a special letter of welcome 
from President Harding and by letters and 
telegrams of congratulation from Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors of States, and by 
many of the greatest men in America. But 
he declined to take all this honor to himself: 
he diverted it to the high calling of his pro- 
fession, and in his speech that night, March 
2, 1922, he himself told us in modest and 
simple words why it is that the title of 
“An Advertising Man” has come to mean 
so much. For he said: 

This dinner is a splendid compliment to the entire 
advertising profession—to the thousands of sterling, 
loyal workers everywhere who are with such telling 
success devoting their lives to the creation, selling, 
buying, and publishing of advertising. How much 
we owe to them! It is because of their work that 
our country leads the world in all things pertaining 
to advertising. It is, indeed, a blessed privilege 
to be one of ‘the men in the ranks, to witness the 
great advertising achievements that have become 


daily routine among so many of the agencies and 
other forces operating throughout the United States. 


No man had a better right to utter such 
words than Rankin, for it was his own work: 


the twenty-five thousand newspapers of America than any other man 








Yau H. RANKIN is a nationally-known 

character in the advertising field. He be- 

lieves, preaches and teaches a high ideal of service 

to the nation through advertising. He made adver- 

tising a vital factor in the Great War by helping to 

teach the government and the nation how to supply 
their wants through advertising 


his own high ideals for the profession he 
had chosen, that helped make advertising 
so potent a national and international force. 

Among the sponsors for this “Welcome 
to New York” dinner were: Frank A. Mun- 
sey, who was chairman of the Publishers’ 
Committee; Russell R. Whitman, cheirman 
of the Speakers’ Committee: Joseph J. 
Appel, general manager of John Wana- 
maker, who was toastmaster; Scott Bone, 
Governor of Alaska; A. W. Erickson of the 
Erickson Advertising Agency: Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, Arthur Brisbane, Louis Wiley. 
Ralph Pulitzer, William H. Fuld, Ogden 
Reid, United States Senator A. S. Capper, 
E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace, Coleman Dupont, A. D. 
Lasker, T. E. Wilson, Paul Block, Court- 
land Smith, E. W. Preston of the Boston 
Herald, E. J. Ridgway of the New York 
Herald, Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, 
Gordon Ramsay of Washington, John Budd, 
F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson of the National 
Carbon Company, Emest F. Birmingham 
of the Fourth Estate, Stanley Clague of 





the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and s9 
many more, that, as Sir Charles F. Higham 
said in an article published in a London 
magazine’ “To list all the committee names 
would be to compile a Who's Who of Ameri- 
can business.” 

The speakers at the dinner were Secretary 
of Labor J. J. Davis, United States Senator 
W. E. Edge, A. W. Erickson, head of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Congressman James W. Dunbar of 
Indiana. Mr. Joseph J. Appel, general 
manager of John Wanamaker, was toast- 
master. 

It was William H. Rankin who brought 
advertising as a living factor into the Great 
War, where it did as great a work for victory 
as a second army. It was Rankin who 
helped to teach the government and the 
nation Fow to supply their wants by adver- 
tising. It was largely through the Rankin 
Plan of national advertising that the 
American people were brought to see just 
what the nation needed. Once advertising 
had shown them, the people responded 
bravely to the needs. 

A market had to be created for the various 
issues of Liberty Bonds, the money for 
which was needed to send the A. E. F. 
overseas. The United States Treasury 
made no provision for selling what it had 
to sell. And so William H. Rankin and 
twenty other leading advertising men of 
this country called on Secretary McAdoo 
and assured him that the advertising men 
of the United States were behind him. 
They promised to find a way by which the 
government loans and other government 
needs could be advertised. Later they 
presented the Rankin Plan of advertising, 
which was first used in the interests of the 
Red Cross, Chicago, and secured for it the 
approval of Mr. McAdoo. 

This was a plan by which the business 
men of the nation were asked to pay for 
advertising space to the government. The 
first to respond was Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of Wilson & Company, meat 
packers. The copy for the page which 
Mr. Wilson gave was written by Wilbur D. 
Nesbit, and it was answered by. twenty 
thousand people, all of whom contributed 
to the Red Cross, for whom the appeal was 
made, sums ranging from $1 to $100. 

Mr. Wilson's example in using the Rankin 
Plan was followed at once by Marshall 
Field & Company, Swift & Company, Ar- 
mour & Company, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
M. L. Rothchild, and forty other Chicago 
business men with the result that 416,000 
new members were enrolled for the Red 
Cross and over $650,000 in cash subscriptions 
were received. 

The Rankin Plan once launched, it spread 
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rapidly throughout the nation. It was so 
attractive and inspiring a plan that it cre- 
ated nearly $10,000,000 worth of newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, painted sign and trade 
paper advertising, all of which cost our 
government not one penny. 

To practically every branch of govern- 
mental war-time endeavor the Rankin 
Plan was successfully applied. It was this 
splendid advertising that put over the 
“Smileage Books” which provided enter- 
tainment for our soldiers, and which fol- 
lowed them right up behind the firing line 
on foreign soil. It was the Rankin Plan of 
advertising that sold War Savings Stamps, 
that hel Hoover conserve wheat; that 
helped Garfield save fuel. It was the Ran- 
kin Plan that put over the tremendous 
advertising campaign for registration under 
the second selective service law, so that 
there were over 13,000,000 men signified 
their willingness to fight for their country, 
400,000 more than the most optimistic 
estimate of the Provost Marshal General 
had hoped for. 

Mr. Carl Byoir, Associate Director of the 
Bureau of Public Information, Washington, 
D. C., the man who organized the Division 
of Advertising for the war-time Bureau of 
Information, said at the conclusion of the 
war: 

If I were asked to name the man who without 
title of honor or distinction devoted himself most 
completely to the service of war-time advertising, 


I could not honestly mention any other name than 
that of William H. Rankin. 


And that is one of the reasons why today 
that simple title “An Advertising Man” 
stands out as a title of honor, a standard of 
business of high ideals, a title to be proud of. 

Today at the head of one of the largest 
advertising agencies in America, he has 
besides his complete organization in New 
York and Chicago, offices in Akron, Ohio, 
and affiliated companies in Washington, 


San Francisco, Toronto, Canada, and 
London, England. 

He began his career forty-four years ago 
in New Albany, Indiana, where he worked 
his way through school by lighting the 
street lamps of New Albany, by selling 
newspapers, and afterward by becoming a 
private secretary to A. G. F. A. C. C. 
Cameron of the I. C. R. R. He did his 
first advertising in New Albany when he 
published a paper for the Y. M. C. A.. of 
which paper he raised the circulation a 
hundredfold in order that his advertisers 
might have full value for their money. 

Then he did real newspaper work for the 
Indianapolis Star until he was called to the 
post of advertising manager’ for the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, the publishers of all of 
Riley's works. Then he became western 
manager of the Street Railways Advertising 
Company in Chicago (under that greatest 
of all advertising men—Mr. Thomas Bal- 
mer), which he left to become vice-president 
of the Mahin Advertising Company in 1908, 
which he afterwards purchased in 1916, and 
with his associates, Wilbur D. Nesbit, H. A. 
Groth and Robert E. Rinehart, founded the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, destined to grow 
into one of the most influential and affluent 
advertising agencies in America. 

There is not much of a secret about the 
success of William H. Rankin. Primarily, 
it lies in the fact that always he has had a 
firm and abiding belief in the high utility 
of the advertising profession. He is “‘sold” 
on the idea that the advertising pages of 
the press are as valuable and can be made 
of as much force as the editorial pages. 

When the Hon. James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, says: “You advercising 
experts are becoming the real editorial force 
of the country,’ Rankin believes him im- 
plicitly. And when U. S. Senator Walter 
E. Edge declares that “‘our country reached 
prosperity only through the development 


of a co-operative spirit, Mr. Rankin agrees 
with him, because it is Rankin’s primary 
idea that it is advertising that makes for 
co-operation and so helps, equally, buyer 
and seller, the merchant and the consumer. 
- I believe there is no man who has more 
or a better influence with the 25,000 news- 
paper publishers of this country than Wil- 
liam H. Rankin. He believes in the news- 
papers, and their power for good is con- 
tinually doing something for the uplifting 
of newspapers as an advertising medium. 

And if William H. Rankin has a message 
to the young men striving to make their 
mark in business, that message will be found 
in his speeches. Here are some extragts” 
that stand for the man himself: 

“Success comes to him who _hustles 
wisely.” 

“Men and women have to be happy to 
work successfully.” 

“One can never become big in business 
unless he associates with big men.” 

‘Advertising makes us all kin.” 

“A city is judged by the newspapers it 
supports. ” 

“A president of any company is judged 
by the vice-presidents who work for and 
with him.” 

‘A newspaper is judged by the advertise- 
ments it carries.” 

“Advertising is the one great national 
influence.” 

“Character is the goal today.” 

‘There is work for all of us to do.” 

“The greatest courage of life is the cour- 
age of the soul.” 

“Courage makes the simplest life great.” 

‘I am an optimist on the future of the 
United States of America.” 

And it is because he is an optimist, and 
because he works for what he hopes for, that 
William H. Rankin has brought peculiar and 
fitting honor to that title—"’An Advertising 
Man.” 





“The Iron Puddler’—a Human Document 


recognized in him a leader. From that time 
the organization has reflected the genius of 
James J. Davis. With the expansion of 
membership came the dream that material- 
ized in Mooseheart, a city of happy child- 
hood, located on a farm on the rolling prairies 
of Illinois. 

The first work at Mooseheart was to teach 
boys and girls to till the soil and work on a 
farm and learn a trade. There are no 
crowded dormitories; institutionalism was 
eliminated, and the free air of the fields 
worked wonders. The orphans of brother 
Moose had the atmosphere of home, main- 
taining the family circle in little greetings, 
living the real life of childhood, gaining a 
trade and a high school education. The 
story of Mooseheart is the climax in the biog- 
raphic story of James J. Davis. He said in 
one eloquent outburst: “The child is the fin- 
ger of God making human history.’ He has 
softened the sombre aspect of the iron age. 

With other workmen he can pass by the 
towering skyscrapers and know that he has 
had a part in their building—that he has 
helped in making that building: helped to 


Continued from page 329 


produce some part of it. In this way he 
has felt himself an integral part of the times 
in which he lived. He had become an 
American through deeds. 

What a touching story about the boy of 
eight looking upon the Statue of Liberty 
with wide-open, wondering eyes, dreaming 
of the years that were to follow. He be- 
came an American to the core, and yet, 
enshrined in his heart and soul are the scenes 
familiar to his forbears with the hallowed 
ties of the homeland of father and mother. 

Former Premier Lloyd George, the little 
Wizard of Wales, probably the most conspic- 
uous. figure of the eventful days of the World 
War, sat down at a desk during the busy 
days as Premier at No. 10 Downing Street, 
and wrote a letter to the author of “The 
Iron Puddler,"’ which surpasses any tribute 
paid to an author this year. 

[ SEAL OF PRIME MINISTER ] 
10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S. W. 1. 
Dear Mr. Davies: 

While trying to snatch a short holiday, I have been 
reading your Autobiography, which you so kindly 
sent me. I have found it most fascinating. The 


early chapters describing your upbringing in Trede- 

ar conjured up memories of my own childhood. 
What especially attracts me is the drama of the 
struggle of one, who tutored in the hard school of 
the world and framing the alphabet of life from the 
letters of his own experience, still keeps bright his 
faith in his fellowmen and still cherishes the ideals 
inspired by a Welsh home. 

I was also greatly attracted by the conception 
and fulfillment of the Mooseheart dream, and if I 
go to America, I should very much like to be shown 
over the Institution. 

*Cofion goren atoch chwi a imhallcydwladwyr yn-yr- 
Amerig. Sincerely yours, 


(Sgd) D.Ltoyp GEorceE. 


of Mr. George. (Translation—Best 
to all compatriots in America.) 


* Welsh in handwritin, 
remembrance to you a 


History is a bundle of biographies that 
blaze with the light of life achievements. 
Every schoolhouse should be filled with 
books of this kind to point out to youth that 
it is not by following the easy path of self- 
indulgence they can reap the largest measure 
of success, but that old basic principles must 
be observed. Love for the fundamental 
things count in careers that endure. 

While the Hon. James J. Davis may have 
done great things in (Continued on page 341) 
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** Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there” 


Singing His Way to Fame 


Geoffrey O’Hara says, as did the old philosopher, “ Let me write 
the Songs of a Nation—and I care not who makes its Laws” 


MERICA is really singing these days. 
Scarcely a luncheon or a dinner given 
by an organization, duly and truly 

napkined, that does not join heartily in 
singing. before, after, and betimes. Old 
songs always have their honored place, but 
always interwoven in the medley is the re- 
frain of some “popular songs” that has been 
galloping over the country, stirring a glaze 
of harmony and good fellowship. The test 
of up-to-dateness is the songs they sing. 

During the war Geoffrey O'Hara's martial 
and rollicking refrain of “K-k-k-Katy” did 
much to stir the toys as they marched along 
“over there’ and “over here,”’ and his later 
songs have been carrying on the cheer of his 
melodic soul. It is one thing to write songs 
and another thing to publish them. Geof- 
frey O'Hara's newest song found a publisher 
in Sam Fox, because he believes in the kind 
of songs that Geoffrey writes. 

When Samuel Fox located in New York, 
coming out of the West a tall, spare young 
man of the rail-splitter variety, he had 
courage and a tremendous capacity for hard 
work. He fairly lives on labor. He started 
with the right viewpoint—he recognized the 
clean and the beautiful side of life as the 
only wholesome theme for songs. His atti- 
tude harmonizes with all-around American 
morals. He has made a continued success 
of better-class songs—songs that appeal to 
the heart of the people, the music-loving 
public, and especially to lovers of melody. 
He makes a confident appeal for the better 
things of life in his songs and continues over 
the thorny path in launching new popular 
songs, imbued with the spirit of the com- 
poser in whom he believes, as well as the 
customers he serves. 

Sam Fox sang ““K-k-k-Katy” himself, 
and when Geoffrey O'Hara completed his 
Chautauqua circuit (everywhere he was the 
drawing attraction) he insisted that here was 
the basis of his faith as a publisher. There 
was not a soldier boy, mother or father of 
a sturdy boy, sister, aunt or cousin that 
didn't know ““K-k-k-Katy™ and the part it 
played as a martial air overseas. 

But this song is only an incident in 
O'Hara's young life. Everywhere he is 
met with the query, “What is jazz?” His 
quick reply is: 

“Jazz is the absence of better music. 
Just like dust on the carpet is the absence 
of the carpet sweeper—or a little elbow 
grease. You must exercise toleration, be- 
cause, after all, there's nothing the matter 
with dust—it is misplaced mud. Mud is 
three parts ‘earth and one part water. 
Earth is all right; it’s what grows our beau- 
tiful plants, trees, flowers, luscious fruits, 
and delicious vegetables, and other things 
that we don't get. And there's nothing the 


matter with water; we swim in it; drink it; 
put it in our milk. But let someone go out 
in the garden and bring mud in the House 
and put it on the carpet—well, it’s mis- 
placed. It is needless to say ‘nasty mud.’ 
It isn’t what's the matter with the mud. It 
is what's the matter with those who brought 
it in. 

“The best classical music can be ruined, 
or the most popular of popular music (sans 
words!) can be played beautifully. It isn't 
the tune; it’s the way it is played. Who 
was it said, “Greatness doesn't consist of 
doing great things, but consists of doing the 
common things of life uncommonly well? 
Just so with music. Common music can 
be played uncommonly well, and does it 
not then enter into the field of the classics? 

“| have always contended that if we do 
not like popular music, the way to get rid 
of it is to write better music. That's the only 
way it can ever be accomplished, and I share 
with Sam Fox an unswervable faith in the 
clean minds of American people as a whole. 
They want the best that we can give them 
and are willing to pay for it. It is for us to 
produce—that’s all!” 

Then Geoffrey O'Hara sat down at the 
piano in “The Attic’ and sang two verses 
of a new song that had come to him, which 
Sam Fox has published. He 
sang the song to emphasize his 
point: 

I love a little church house on a friendly 
little hill: 

I love a little school house with flower- 
ing window sill: 

I love a little cottage as it stands nearby 


a wood: 
I love them all so dearly, and I’ll tell 
you why I should. 


Because the little church is a beacon on 
the hill; 

Because the little school house is a 
guide-post if you will; 

Because the little cottage as it rests 
upon the sod, 

Is another of the builders that keep 
building men for God. 


The verses of the song tell the story, and 
the music brings the picture vividly to the 
popular mind. What a memory it is to 
recall the first time this ballad was sung by 
the composer in “The Attic’’ of the Na- 
TIONAL MaGAZINE before it was even in 
manuscript form. One sunny afternoon, 
after he had lectured at the Public Library 
in Boston, Geoffrey O'Hara sang out of his 
mind, heart and soul the refrain and the 
words of this song that have reached the 
hearts of the people. It is counted one of 
the best things that he has done. His pro- 
gram every night closes with this song. The 
last word the audience hears is “God.” _ It 
rests upon them like a benediction. 


Several of Geoffrey O'Hara's forbears and 
three uncles are clergymen in the Episcopal 
Church. All of them combined do not 
preach as many sermons to as many people 
as this popular singer and composer. O'Hara 
belongs truly to the modern minstrelsy 
which carries a story with his song. 

Sitting in the editorial den, Geoffrey 
O'Hara heard the shrieking whistle of a 
factory next door, which day after day 


EOFFREY O’ HARA is one of America’s most versatile and 
popular composers. His music is like the sweet breath of 
springtime—clean, fresh, and invigorating. His songs are like 


sermons set to music 


shakes nerves. It has an insistent and pro- 
longed tone that goes from your ears down 
into your toes. When Geoffrey heard it at 
five minutes before twelve one day his face 
glowed with an idea. 

“Why don't they have those rasping 
whistles softened into music, like a giant 
steam pipe-organ playing a tune? Why 
don't these factories, each with its own 
shrieking whistle, all get together and cor. 
struct one monster municipal steam pipe- 
organ which would call all the workers of 
all the city to lunch together, converting 
noise and wasted energy into marvellous 
music? Let the noon hour be greeted with 
gladness and music (Continued on page 338) 
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The Verdict 0” Movie Censorship 


The wild days—the frontier days—of the motion picture 
industry have passed, and those who make our pictures 
today recognize their responsibility as a sacred trust 


N the environment where the compact 
for individual rights was signed; where 
the protest against the tax on tea was 

made; amid the historical shrines of the 
republic, the citizenship of Massachusetts 
by overwhelming majority pronounced by 
referendum decisively against censorship of 
motion pictures as an encroachment on the 
liberties of a free screen. The result was a 
surprise. A censorship law had been passed, 
but the people over-ruled. The election of 
1922 may have been largely one of negation 
—a protest against encroachments upon the 
inherent rights of individuals, but the ver- 
dict on this one was clearly defined. There 
may have been, at the time the law was 
passed, public sentiment sustaining the 
action of the legislature—but the situation 
has changed. 

As the industry sought new capital, the 
situation required a leader who could sweep 
the horizon and view the industry from a 
broad nation viewpoint, and as an integral 
part of the life of people, without the pas- 
sions of the cannibalistic game of “eating 
each other up or down as the case might be.” 
The influence of the screen was unques- 
tioned, but there was a feeling that it must 
be stabilized by a comprehensive consid- 
eration, first of all, of the moral aspect and 
influence of moving pictures coming into 





WHAT ABOUT CENSORSHIP? 


T= motion picture people in the last year 
have realized the seriousness of the 
situation and heeded the warning. The in- 
dustry had grown so rapidly, becoming the 
fifth largest in the United States, touching 
people in all activities of life, it was possible 
that ethical standards were overlooked by 
some in the eager chase for more revenue. 
It was like the wild abandon of frontier towns 
in free and easy days. Fabulous salaries and 
tremendous profits seemed to somewhat 
blunt the moral sense. They were greedy as 
the box-office receipts continued to flow into 
their coffers. 


It was not long ago that many pictures, 
viewed without any united public protest, 
were barred in South America because a 
wave of crime followed the release of pic- 
tures suggesting how crime could be com- 
mitted without punishment. On the other 
hand, pictures have encouraged a spirit of 
public toleration and sympathetic interest 
in the other man’s point of view. 











daily and hourly contact with millions of 
people of all ages in all sections of the 
country. * * * 

The election in Massachusetts is a result 
of a definite plan inaugurated a year or so 
ago. When Postmaster-General Will H. 
Hays resigned from the cabinet of President 
Harding and became the executive head of 


the Motion Picture Producers and Distrib- 
utors of America, Inc., an epoch in the 
motion picture industry was marked. The 
work was undertaken as a semi-public trust. 
He sensed the gigantic problems before him 
and began to build on a few simple propo- 
sitions, to enlist the absolute confidence of 
producers, distributors, exhibitors and all 
concerned in the industry; to bring together 
the various factions that were sacrificing 
each other in their eagerness to make money 
and bringing the industry into disrepute— 
the sort of work he had done as chairman 
of the National Republican Committee. 

There was a ringing sincerity in his first 
address that was a challenge to the industry 
to accept sane ideals. They believed in 
him. The same practical but magical pro- 
cess with which he wrought co-ordination 
in the political organization he applied in 
weaving the public, producers and exhibi- 
tors together in a spirit of co-operation, 
keeping his eye on the objective of having 
pictures made that would be free from the 
need of censorship. 

Few men are more able to more keenly 
catch the drift of the mind in mass move- 
ment than Will H. Hays. Ever since the 
early days at Sullivan, Indiana, where he 
studied Hoosier home folks, he has based 
his plan on the national inclination of all 
people to want to do the right thing. He 
has analyzed the drift of public opinion 
as reflected in the individual unit, keeping 
close to the moorings of fundamental prin- 
ciples and responsibilities. Foreseeing the 
tyranny that might come from the lash of 
political censorship, he based his protest 
largely upon that idea. Undaunted by the 
wild sensational reports, he felt that if his 
cause was just it would enlist the support of 
the citizenry of the nation—the people who 
were patrons of motion pictures. 

To the work of the various citizen com- 
mittees organized, he ascribes largely the 
tremendous vote given against censorship 
in Massachusetts. The people were begin- 
ning to feel that the picture houses had, in a 
way, become quasi-public institutions, and 
naturally would resent the fact that they 
were incapable of knowing good from bad 
pictures. Patronage and public disfavor are 
recognized as more potent censorship than 
the board of two or three men, politically 
appointed, no matter how capable they 
might seem, passing individual judgment 
on matters involving the judgment of mil- 
lions of others coalesced in the form of 
public opinion. 

Pictures are largely a matter of individual 
taste or mood. No two people ever seem 
to agree altogether upon all the details of a 
picture. In the rapid flash on the screen, 
interpretations vary. The basic thing was 


to keep pictures clean and wholesome, away 
from the sex, stunt and criminal suggestions 
that were creating and educating criminals 
and reaping a whirlwind of public disgust. 
Sitting in the dark of a picture house, 
impressions are etched deeper on the mind 
of the individual through the eye than by 





AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE 


Wwe Massachusetts gave her majority 

vote against political censorship of mo- 
tion pictures, it was a seal of approval of the 
industry uns ssed. It emphasized the in- 
dustry as a public medium comparable only 
to the press. In demanding an uncensored 
press, it is logical to insist on uncensored 
pictures. The vote was an assertion of the 
right and ability of the public to judge of the 
boundary lines in pictures. 

Every exhibitor, every distributor, in fact, 
every one associated with the picture indus- 
try, owes a debt of gratitude to the old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in this expres- 
sion of confidence. The picture industry has 
cleared itself of any suspicion of prostituting 
an art and industry worthy of the highest 
ideals and public responsibilities. 











the glittering tinsel of a play, or the glow 
of the footlights with its numerous distrac- 
tions. There is an enforced concentration 
in seeing pictures not obtained in the ordin- 
ary play or opera, for the distractions of a 
human voice is absent and the intonation 
is supplied by the imagination. 

Long ago Will H. Hays realized that a 
favorable verdict at the polls must be the 
result of long months of hard work. The 
last spasm in an election campaign counts 
but little. The motion picture exhibitors 
and producers appreciated the _ responsi- 
bility placed upon them. The audiences 
became the censors of their programs, and 
the old arbitrary methods were eliminated. 
The control of many theatres in one man's 
hand brought with it a tremendous power. 
To coerce producers and compel the public 
to accept pictures not up to a healthful and 
wholesome standard was a phase of monopo- 
listic power more feared than a financial 
hierarchy dealing with food and the neces- 
sities of life. 

In his statement to the press, after the 
elections, Mr. Hays concisely summarized 
the situation, and gave full credit to the 
co-operation of the citizens’ committees in 
winning the emphatic protest that will 
eliminate the perils of political censorship: 

Censorship of motion pictures has been defeated 
in Massachusetts in a direct vote of the people by a 
majority of three hundred and forty thousand, 
This overwhelming vote against censorship is a 
splendid response to the appeal of the press and 


citizens of that state that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts stand against this undue political 
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aggression. Just as certainly is it a definite and 
unmistakable challenge to motion. picture in- 
dustry to carry out its program for its own continual 
improvement in the full discharge of its duty to 
the public. This responsibility is accepted by the 
industry in the spirit of highest service and it will 
in grateful earnestness fully discharge this duty. 


The result in Massachusetts will have a 
salutary effect on other states where censor- 
ship now prevails, and where it might have 
prevailed if the drift of sentiment of a year 
continued. He realized that he must keep 
in touch with all phases of the industry. 
On his tour among producers in California 
and elsewhere, he was given a reception that 
indicated the earnest desire of picture pro- 
ducers to solve the problems. His addresses 
and speeches were recorded as an authori- 
tative utterance and pledge. In his speeches 
across the continent, especially among the 
motion picture producers in California, the 
moral responsibility that rested upon them 
was recognized. He carried his message to 
school teachers of the country in an address 
before the National Educational Convention. 





WHAT WILL H. HAYS PROMISED 


Ts following extracts from the speech of 
Will H. Hayes at a dinner tendered to 
him by the publishers of the United States, 
puts the Motion Picture industry on record: 

“I would repeat, that the motion picture 
industry accepts the challenge in the demand 
of the American public for a higher quality 
of art and interest in its entertainment. 

“The industry accepts the challenge in the 
demand of the American youth that its pic- 
tures shall give to them the right kind of en- 
tertainment and instruction. 

“‘We accept the challenge in the righteous 
demand of the Amercian mother that the en- 
tertainment and amusement of that youth be 
worthy of their value as the most potent 
factor in the country’s future. 

“We accept our full responsibility. It is a 
service, a service which commands the very 
best from all, and I have great faith in its 
fulfillment.” 











The fact that a large majority of produc- 
ers and exhibitors wanted the right thing, 
reflecting credit and honor to themselves 
and their associates, was established in the 
public mind. The wild days—the frontier 
days—of the industry have passed. It was 
now business recognizing the semi-educa- 
tional responsibilities, together with the 
primary purpose of entertainment for the 
people. The eyes of millions of children 
and the youth of the land, placed in their 
hands, is recognized as a sacred trust. 

What greater boon to the tired mothers 
who have spent: years in the care of their 
children, unable to get away from the scenes 
of drudgery and routine, than that afternoon 
hour at the movies? The semi-solitude of a 
picture theatre is a relaxation from the 
weariness of routine. All this has an influ- 
ence in making people think of many things 
that would not have occurred to them in 
the work-a-day grind. The remotest ham- 
let is freed from drear isolation, for they 
have the same pictures as those on Bruad- 
way. It is the logical evolution of modern 
democratic ideals to have one medium—in 
language and emotions—where all the people 
can gather. With this vision in mind, Will 
H. Hays felt that he had a service to render 
surpassing that of serving in the President's 
cabinet. 


At No. 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
he has established his headquarters. From 
here he has established contact with twenty 
million people, looking at pictures every 
day, as well as other millions who are not 
now picture patrons, but are recruited as 
the picture skies clear. The headquarters 
seem far removed from the old realities, the 
jealousies and somewhat loose methods 
that have in a measure been pictured in the 
public mind. His rooms seem far away from 
the entanglements or influences of the studio, 
the location grounds, the laboratories and 
distributing centers. It has become a sort 
of a clearing house for ideas and ideals 
between the public and the motion picture 
industry. 

In his office the same fundamentals that 
confronted him in political leadership are 
studied in a cool-headed, practical manner. 
The only picture in the room where Will H. 
Hays works is a portrait of Washington 
hanging over the fireplace. George Wash- 
ington has from early childhood been the 
real hero of history to Will H. Hays. There 
is something in the portrait and name of 
Washington that suggests lofty patriotism 
and sterling honesty and emphasizes the 
ideals of the country which he fathered. 

The minutes of the day are measured, and 
Mr. Hays works every second at the same 
fast, furious pace as if a political campaign 
were impending. On his desk hour after 
hour accumulate piles of papers, books and 
memoranda that would stagger an ordinary 
person as a week's work, but it melts under 
his quick, clear-headed methods of proced- 
ure. Even the two telephones on his desk, 
the water-bottle and ink-stand, with plenty of 
pencils, a calendar—well-marked—all seem 
a part of a picture. 

The offices were originally built and fur- 
nished by Mr. Charles H. Sabin, formerly 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. It was 
Will H. Hays’ usual luck to find just what 
he wanted ready for him when he launched 
his new career in the motion picture indus- 
try. If he had planned it for many years, 
quarters more suitable and adaptable could 
not have been provided. Over his head is 
a circular mirror surmounted by eagles, 
emblematic of the living spirit of the nation. 

Away from the rumble of traffic, the tides 
of motors and steady streams of people 
passing beneath on the avenue presenting 
a picture of the whirl of metropolitan life, 
Will Hays goes right on with his work, as 
if he were in the old law office in Indiana. 
His active mind focuses on the essentials 
to work and specific results, fired by the 
zeal of public service. 

Motion picture theaters are becoming the 
neighborhood centers of the country. Week 
after week people occupy the same seats in a 
motion picture house with the regularity 
that they fill the pews in a church. The 
natural craving for wholesome entertain- 
ment is a national necessity. The message 
of the screen, with this increasing influence, 
should have an inspiration as pure and 
wholesome as that from the pulpit, blending 
joys and sorrows into a happiness that can 
only come from an ever-present purpose of 
righteousness. 

Many people have had their first love of 
nature awakened by scenes upon the screen. 
There is seemingly no limitations in the 
scope of material that can be brought to the 
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vision of the people. In the early days the 
motion picture was opened in a vacant store 
building, any old place where a camera 
could be mounted; a room darkened and 
chairs brought in. Now motion picture 





WHAT PRODUCERS HAVE DONE 


N the splendid work achieved during the 

past year, credit must be given the 
ducers who have united with Will H. Hays 
in ing a great leap forward, in winning 
the public confidence for a wholesome and 
stabilized moving picture industry. 

these is David Wark Griffith, whose 
name stands foremost as one of the world’s 
greatest pioneer producers. Then there is 
Joseph Schenk, whose brain has ever been 
active in the best creative art. The splendid 
organization of these Associated First Na- 
tional Exhibitors has been effective with their 
wonderful organization of theaters. The 
Famous Players, with their Paramount pro- 
grams, evidencing step by step through the 
direction of Adolph Zukor, that good pictures 
are profitable pictures. William Fox, with 
the splendid success of “Over The Hill” and 
other pictures having a strong heart appeal 
and wholesomeness, has won added laurels. 
The Kemma have had a year of achievement 
and excellence. The old pioneer, the Uni- 
versal, under the direction of Carl Laemmle, 
has made some wonderful strides forward. 
In the list must also be included the Metro, 
with its —_ productions, under the magic 
wand of Marcus Loew. There is also the 
Pantagraph, producing pictures coming up to 
the high level. The Selznick films have 
found popularity in pictures reaching forward 
toward the high water mark, following out the 
ideals announced by Mr. Selznick some years 
ago in his advertising campaigns. The War- 
ren Brothers have added features of especial 
value to the public along the lines of the 
pledge given by the Motion Picture Producers 
Association. e Educational exemplified 
its name and added much to the sum total 
of universal knowledge through features that 
have already proven their worth, in entertain- 
ment and information. 

The Goldwyn pictures with the trade-mark 
of a lion have emphasized the predominant 
note of pictures of the best. It would be 
difficult to select any particular producers or 
distributors of prominence who have not 
lived up to their pledge and the challenge 
made a year ago. Evidence of this is fur- 
nished in the box office receipts, which are 
steadily increasing despite the industrial 
depression, indicating that the people appre- 
ciate the amusement, entertainment and 
inspiration furnished in films. The industry 
isjonly on the threshold of still greater achieve- 
ment, having pushed onward and upward 
toward a secure position in the place of the 
leading industries of the countries, serving 
millions of people, with that one thing which 
people are ever ready to pay for, and that is 
“creative value.” 

Many weary and lonely hours and even 
despondent moods of people are changed 
through the shimmering light of the silver 
screen, which, under the united effort of 
producers and exhibitors throughout the 
country, promises so much for the coming 
years. Pictures are a vital factor in meeting 
the problems of today and tomorrow. 











theatres are becoming more beautiful and 


artistic. And why not? More hours of 
time, because of week-day attendance, are 
spent by people within those walls than at 
almost any other public place or public 
gathering. To make them veritable tem- 
ples of happiness, inspiration and informa- 
tion, without the blight or glare of the 
shadows of sin, is the ideal of the crusade 
which has stayed the hand of the political 
censorship, and put the responsibilities 
where they belong—with the people. 
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Building Up the House 
of Homer 


They always had the latest designs, and 
understood, intuitively, the popularity of 
jewelry. From ancient days the expression 
of enduring affection has always been in the 
form of jewelry. The story of the dazzling 
diamonds and rubies of India reach back 
into the prelude of history. The description 
of heaven in Holy Writ is portrayed as 
“iewels from the pearly gates and the walls 
of jasper.” 

Jewelry is indissolubly linked with the 
history of humans. If all the brides who 
have wedding rings bought <t Homer's 
joined together in one procession, it would 
make ar. imposing pageant. If all the young 
ladies who had engagement rings should 
march along with the sparklers held aloft. 
it would reveal a line of the glistening dia- 
monds emblematic of the purity and ideals 
of the American home. Mothers, whose 
engagement rings were purchased at Hom- 
ers, have admired the one on the finger of 
their daughters. Even granddaughters 
compare their rings with that of grandma's, 
both purchased at Homer's. That is why 
the House of Homer has become an institu- 
tion in Boston. 

Winter Street radiates from the busiest 
corner of Boston, and -has long maintained 
its supremacy as a shopping centre. What 
a span of events the history of the House of 
Homer covers! In those early days there 
were no electric lights, no telephones, but 
Winter Street was ever the delight of the 
Boston woman for shopping. Homer's has 
ever been an all-year-round jewelry estab- 
lishment. The Christmas rush is an inci- 
dent of the year’s business. With sales 
marking the important events and expres- 
sion of affection in human relations, jewelry 
is presented with an enduring appreciation 
that eliminates all consideration of a mere 
monetary value. It is not always for the 
intrinsic value that jewelry is presented, 
and that is why the policy of jewelry houses, 
suggesting various gifts, is increasing the 
jewelry trade, with the persistent slogan 
“gifts that last.” 

For some years past Mr. George E. Homer 
has been thinking over what he wanted 
to do as a crowning capsheaf of his busy 
career. He could conceive of nothing that 
would bring more satisfaction to himself, 
to say nothing of his customers and friends, 
than to occupy a building on the very spot 
in Boston where he made his first success. 
Plans were considered year by year to fit 
that plot of ground of about 2,800 feet, on 
which has been erected a modern, fireproof 
business building, extending to the limit in 
height permitted—eight stories—recently 
completed, and now known as the Homer 
Building. 

The plain, classic granite front of the 
building typifies the solidity of the institu- 
tion, and a most appropriate design for a 
jewelry establishment. In the December 
days of 1922, right in the height of the 
Christmas rush, after all the rush of moving 
and opening, Mr. George E. Homer was 
there to greet his customers, just as he was 
forty-five years ago. It was a season of 
greetings to him, and a sort of reunion of 
the thousands of old customers on the books 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us 
are influenced by the messages re- 
ceived over the telephone, and yet 
few of us stop to think of the men 
and women, and the mechanisms, 
which help to make that daily ser- 
vice possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the 
work of handling calls, must con- 
stantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, 
in order that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of what 
it would buy before the war. This 





of the House of Homer. There is some- 
thing classic about the name that suggests 
the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” 

The organization with which Mr. Homer 
has surrounded himself reflects the spirit 
of the young jeweler who opened for busi- 
ness with a little three-foot showcase. 
The one idea was to serve the customer, for 
the word “‘serve’ comes from the Latin 
word “preserve.” What more fitting than 
the preserving and enduring qualities of 
jewelry should be included in the primary 
process of selecting gifts that last? 

A chronicle of George Homer's career in- 
cludes an expansion of business with stores 
in Providence, Lowell, Portland, Taunton, 
and Ayer, and watch inspector for the New 
Haven Railroad. The purchase of Freeman 
Taylor's store and the store occupied by 
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incidents of development. 


means that it costs, on the average, 
half as much again to buy most of 
the things that are necessary for 
keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less 
than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the present 
purchasing power of the dollar, tele- 
phone service in the country as a 
whole is costing the subscriber less 


than it did in 1914. 


The Bell System generally has 
been able to meet higher commodity 
prices and increased wages by means 
of new economies in operation and 
the increased efficiency of loyal 
employees. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


Crosby & Foss and other smaller stores, are 
But he has now 
concentrated all his business interests on the 
one spot at 45 Winter Street. where he first 
won success. These stores have served to 
make the name of Homer almost synony- 
mous with jewelry in New England. 

There was nothing ostentatious in the 
opening of the new building. The doors 
were thrown open with the same spirit of 
welcome as when early in the morning and 
late at night George E. Homer and his 
brother, Joseph J., who died some years ago, 
opened their store at the Medina place. 

In four and a half decades of business 
activity, George E. Homer has been active 
in civic work. He is a member of the 
Masons, Elks, Knights of Pythias, Chamber 
of Commerce, Norfolk (Continued on page 337) 
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Do You Remember Your First Shave r 


The chances are about one hundred to one that you used Williams 
Yankee Shaving Soap on the epochal occasion when you “borrowed” 
dad's razor to initiate that solemn rite of budding manhood 


CONTEMPLATIVE moment is pass- 
ing when a man looks into the glass 
and sees himself all lathered for shav- 

ing. There is a curious mingling of retro- 
spection and prospection as a man gazes 
upon his face enfoamed. 

Every now and then as | gaze at a white- 
splashed countenance | think of an early 
pilgrimage to Glastonbury—not Glaston- 
bury, England, where the staff blooms, but 
Glastonbury, Connecticut. In search of the 
fountain source of Williams Shaving Soap, 
I was in quest of advertising. Here I 
reveled arrong the traditions of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, where February 2nd, 1818, 
James Baker Williams was born. Educated 
in the Hartford schools, in 1834 he was in 
the employ of Messrs. F. and H. C. Wood- 
bridge. druggists at Manchester, Connec- 
ticut, and then came the idea of shaving 
soap. 

At that time various kinds of soap were 
being imported from Paris and young Wil- 
liams reasoned: why not make it in Con- 
necticut. He started experiments, and per- 
fected a formula from which he made Wil- 
liams Yankee Shaving Soap. This was the 
first real American shaving soap. Its popu- 
larity spread over the country, even though 
it was at the time when whiskers were the 
prevailing style. Americans were building 
up home industries in those days, and gloried 
in the fact that there was a real Yankee 
Shaving Soap. Later on he devoted all of 
his time to making shaving soaps, because 
there were many customers. 

In 1847 Mr. Williams removed from Man- 
chester to Glastonbury, where he was offered 
by his father-in-law a site with water power 
for a small factory. This quaint little build- 
ing, about 15 x 30 feet, still stands on the 
grounds of the Williams Company, a mon- 
ument to the first shaving soap works in the 
United States. 

Mr. Williams worked with his own hands, 
and even after he employed others he per- 
sonally supervised every process from the 
purchase of the raw materials to the wrap- 
ping and shipping of the finished product. 
and even looked after the sale of his goods. 
James B. Williams put his personality into 
his product from start to finish. When an 
owner knows about his business things are 
not so likely to go wrong. 

With the “Yankee” brand rapidly be- 
coming more and more popular, other brands 
followed, but the old “Yankee™ brand still 
has a substantial sale. There are men who 
think they could not have a real shave 
without the ““Yankee” product. Then came 
the development of the business in barber 
shops. Shaving creams and all the other 
things that lead on to the popularity of 
shaving were perfected. Americans are 


jas BAKER WILLIAMS perfected the for- 
mula from which he made the first real shaving 
soap manufactured in America. To distinguish it 
from the soaps then being imported from France, 
he called it “Yankee” shaving soap, and so superior 
was his product that in time the J. B. Williams 
Company which he founded was exporting its goods 
all over the world 


This quaint little building (still standing) was the o 
was 


clean-shaven, recognized the world over 
Men of other countries have mustaches, 
side-burns, full whiskers, goatees, but the 
American of today is clean-shaven. Con- 
sequently, he creates a full face demand for 
shaving soap. 

In 1848 James Baker Williams took his 
brother, William S., as a partner. This 
association continued until 1885, when the 
joint stock company, as it exists today, was 
formed under the name of The J. B. Williams 
Company. The Williams soaps soon de- 
veloped a tremendous export business all 
over the world. In many ways it paralleled 
American business and commercial devel- 
opment abroad. In 1890 the first Williams 
shaving stick appeared. This was the be- 
ginning of the developments of the Williams 
double-cap shaving stick. This is counted 
the last word in thé evolution of shaving 
soap. Shaving creams seemed to take on 
more quickly than the soap, but the old- 
fashioned circular bar that nestles in the 
barber's cup and the shaving stick still 
prevail. 

The business was handed down for gen- 
eration after generation. David W.., the 
eldest son of James B. Williams, was presi- 
dent of the company until his death in 
1909. He was succeeded by George G. 
Williams, son of the founder's brother. 
When he retired from the presidency, he was 
succeeded by his cousin, Samuel H. Williams, 
who is now president. Henry K. W. Welch 
is vice-president and treasurer, and Philip K. 
Williams is secretary. The spirit and ideals 
and family name of James Baker Williams 
still prevail in the business carried on by his 


— factory where Williams Yankee Shaving Soap 
made 
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= H. WILLIAMS is president of the J. B. 

Williams Company, which perpetuates the spirit 

and ideals as well as the family name of the first 
man to manufacture shaving soap in America 


son and descendants. The Williams idea 
lives, and the lather created by this Yankee 
genius in all these years would represent a 
veritable surf on the sea The pioneer shav- 
ing soap of America maintains its precedence 
and distinction in all the changes of the 
passing years. Many thousands of particu- 
lar shavers have used “Yankee” Shaving 
Soap continuously for years because of its 
uniform excellence and the satisfaction de- 
rived from its soothing effect upon the face. 


Building Up the House 
of Homer 
Golf Club, Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 
The Kiwanis, and-the Massachusetts Chari- 


table Mechanics Association, whose first 
president was Paul Revere of Revolutionary 
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fame. Acquaintance amid social and civic 
activities he has counted essential to his life. 

Years of attention to business have not 
only established confidence, but established 
a relation of acquaintance between mer- 
chant and customer that is one of the salu- 
tary and hopeful signs for future business. 
The modest story of George E. Homer is an 
inspiration to young boys of today. It 
proves what can be accomplished by hard 
work, and not taking up counsel of fears, 
but launching business backed by training 
and an ambition to make their name stand 
lor something in the ceaseless and whirling 
activities of American life 
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The First Edition is Sold Out 


The Second Edition is Now Going to Press 


A’top o’ the World 


WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE DREAMLAND 


In this volume Joe Mitchell Chapple describes in inimitable 
style the marvels of our national playground, creating it in all its 
beauty for the stranger and ‘glorifying it in the ‘memory of those 


A book that reflects the emotions and soul impressions of those 


__ Handsomely bound with cover in illuminated colors, profusely 
illustrated with magnificent art engravings. 


Glance at the chapter titles: 


CONTENTS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS ON A DAY ETERNAL 


I A’top o’ the World 
II In the Light of the Morning Stars 
Sunrise at the Terraces of the Gods — 
Forenoon Fantasies as the Day Gathers Color 
V_ Entrancing Twilight in the Valleys 
Midnight Revels on the Devil’s Golf Course 
Glee of Geysers in Wee Sma’ Hours 
Dawn at Old Faithful, Eternity’s Time Piece 
Witchery of Moonlight on the Lake 
X Splendors of Noontide at the Canyon 
Vesper Lights and Shadows in God’s Temple 
In Fields of Snow and Flowers 
Sunset on a Summit of the Rockies 
Yellowstone Traditions and Discoveries 
Glories of the Golden Anniversary Year 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Tribute to the Park 
“Every Gate a Pearl” of Nature’s Wonders 
Mother Earth’s Day of Peace Eternal 
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A Splendid Gift Book. Send your order for ‘‘A’top o’ the World”’ to 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 

















Governor Davis Leads New 
Conquest of the West 


Continued from page 313 
from the abolition of forty-nine boards and 
bureaus, and the forming of their activities 
into a compact responsible business arrange- 
ment in which eight commissioners comprise 
a ‘Board of Directors” for state business. 

Idaho's geographical position leaves it far 
from the market where it can sell the grain 
and hay which it so abundantly produces. 
With the same vision which has actuated 
his entire business and public career, Gov- 
ernor Davis is heading an ever-growing 
movement in his state to translate its pro- 
ducts into milk, butter, cheese, beef, and 
mutton. 

The state abounds with scenes of historic 


interest. Boise, the capital, is shaped like 
a demijohn, but is drier than a bone. 

Idaho is normally Republican in politics. 
During the early days, when Boise was in 
control of a coterie of southern Democrats. 
Abraham L incoln was indicted for conspiracy 
and disloyalty. About that time Vigilantes 
got busy and the control soon disappeared. 

Pocatello, the second city, is the gateway 
to Yellowstone Park and to all Idaho. 
There is no other town in the world with its 
name, which is a heritage from Chief Poca- 
tello of the Bannock Indian tribe. The 
city is on the Oregon Trail, as well as on. 
that of the trail made by Lewis and Clark 
in their famous explorations. Here also is 
the largest railroad construction plant west 
of the Mississippi, with three thousand em- 
ployees. Pocatello is (Continued on page 340) 
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The Glorious Gift for Christmas 


When on cold, bleak evenings, or starry winter nights, 
you listen to a beautiful song or entrancing dance 
measure, you do not hear an instrument reproduce. 


The AMRAD RaDIO RECEIVER gives you 


| the actual voice of the singer—the actual music of the 


There is probably an AMRAD 
dealer in your vicinity. If not, 
write us direct and we will see 
that you are supplied. Ask for 
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The Flight of the ‘‘ Falcon’”’ 


Continued from page 321 
the top!”’ and a huge figure that | recognized in the 
lantern light as that of mine enemy sprang for- 
ward, holding a lantern aloft. A thrill of admira- 
tion stirred me at the sight of his headlong rash- 
ness, even as | shattered the lantern that he held 
above his head with a bullet from my revolver. 

My shot seemed the signal for a fusillade. 
Each man must have fired instinctively at the 
flash. I was conscious of facing a wavering line 
of spurting jets of flame—a deafening roar 
sounded in my ears—a thousand red-hot pincers 
were plucking at my nerves— 

s . 7 

I lay upon a blanket on the ground within a 
circle of flickering lantern light, my head, miracle 
of miracles! pillowed in the lap of my erstwhile 
prisoner. About me, leaning impassively upon 
their rifles, stood several Mexican soldiers. 
Mine enemy, with only grave concern upon his 
countenance, gazed down upon me thoughtfully. 
Jacques, soft-hearted rascal that he was, kneeled 
by my side, his face ridiculously contorted by 
grief, while big tears rolled down his cheeks and 
splashed almost audibly upon the ground 

My wandering gaze came back to rest upon the 
tender sadness of the sweet face bending above 
my own. My hand, that somehow seemed not 
to be mine own, stole slowly—slowly upward to 
a pocket in my coat. My clumsy fingers 
fumbled for a space and found that for which 
they searched and drew it forth—a tiny lace- 
edged handkerchief, torn and blotched with red. 
With infinite exertion | raised it to my lips—and 
smiled up into the brown eyes blinded by a 
sudden rush of tears. 


Nature Photographer 
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Harriman asked a question of his guide. 
The answer was prompt, exact, laconic. 
The road was built; the investment of two 
millions made and the West Gate for 
Yellowstone opened. 

Mount Haynes at Madison Canyon was 
so named at the suggestion of Superinten- 
dent H. M. Albright, to commemorate the 
four eventful decades in which F. Jay 
Haynes was identified with the development 
of the Park. 

It was gratifying for him to know in the 
sunset of his life that his great work would 
be so successfully carried on by his son, 
J. E. Haynes, born in 1884 and reared amid 
the activities of his father in his great photo- 
graphic triumphs. Ever since 1889, when 
he made his first tour of Yellowstone as a 
baby at the tender age of four years, J. E. 
Haynes has spent every season in Yellow- 
stone Park. He became official photog- 
rapher in 1916, but insists that he had a 
rare privilege in serving as apprentice under 
F. Jay Haynes in the St. Paul studios, and 
later in the field, which made it possible 
to carry out later triumphs. 

A chain of picture-shop sales stands are 
located in every hotel and permanent camp 
in the Park, and independent shops are 
established at Mammoth Hot Springs, Old 
Faithful, Grand Canyon and Tower Falls— 


twelve in all. Here enthusiastic tourists 
gather around to select from the extensive 
line of pictorial scenic camera triumphs 
bearing the Haynes imprint. A busy man 
himself, J. E. Haynes pictures everything 
within the area of over thirty-three hundred 
square miles of the Yellowstone. His force 
is manned by a personnel of over sixty 
artists, photographers, and salespeople, with 
headquarters at the Haynes Studio in St. 
Paul. 

The Haynes Studio publish quite a line 
of books concerning the park, including 
General H. M. Chittenden’s book, “The 
Yellowstone National Park,”’ Nathaniel P. 
Langford’s ‘Discovery of the Yellowstone,” 
and J. E. Haynes’ “Guide to Yellowstone 
National Park.” A glimpse of J. E. Haynes 
himself taking a photograph in the park is a 
real photograph of a photographer in action. 
who has covered almost every vista and 
view obtainable within the borders of the 
Yellowstone wonderland. 


Singing His Way to 
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instead of the domineering, strident and 
blatant tone of a steam whistle, which only 
wastes steam and racks nerves. Make mu- 
sic instead of discord in the call to labor. 
and there may be fewer strikes.” 

After the last whistle we heard an inquiry 
from those who had = (Continued on page 340) 
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Stage Gossip of the Month 
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WINTHROP AMES’ PROTEGE DEVELOPS 
INTO PRODUCER OF HIGH RANK 


F, “by their works shall ye know them,”’ who, 
| sitting before a performance of ‘‘The Dover 

Road” on the stage of the Plymouth Theatre, 
shall deny its producer, Guthrie McClintic, a 
place among the elect? Again we quote, this 
time from Percy Hammond, dramatic reviewer 
for the New York Tribune: ‘‘I pin my final faith 
in the theatre to Guthrie McClintic, a wise and 
not too sociable young chap, who may be de- 
pended upon to give us plays that will not annoy 
by their sheer juvenility.”” And again, having 
seen ‘‘The Dover Road,”’ who shall say that he 
may not be right? 

Only in the last year has the name of Guthrie 
McClintic come to mean anything in the world 
of the theatre. Yet for nine years he has been 
an ardent and adaptable worker by the side of 
Winthrop Ames. He rang up the first curtain 
of the Booth Theatre with Mr. Ames’ produc- 
tion of Arnold Bennett’s novel, “‘Buried Alive,” 
renamed ‘‘The Great Adventure.”’ He stood by 
during the producing of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The 
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}{DWARD, HAROLD CROSBY, dramatic critic, 
4 novelist, and playwright, of Boston, furnishes 
his regular annual contribution to the amusement 
and entertainment of the theatre-going public this 
season under the title of “Behind the Screen.” 
This latest production of his fertile brain and inde- 
fatigable pen will have its premier at the Somer- 
ville Theatre, where a new play by Mr. Crosby has 
become a sort of annual event—this being the sixth 
play of his to have its first production in this popular 
playhouse in consecutive seasons 





Betrothal,”” ‘“‘The Purple Mask,’ and ‘The 
Green Goddess.”’ One year while Mr. Ames 
traveled abroad, Mr. McClintic directed Miss 
Grace George through her only full season of 
repertoire at The Playhouse. 

When the time came for Mr. McClintic to 
stand on his own feet as an independent producer, 
the Ames’ traditions and the Ames’ methods 
were at his fingertips. They were there, however, 
as background and foundation only, for McClintic 
possesses none of the imitative qualities. He 
sees clearly and in his own way. The Ames’ 
money was also at his command, it may be said, 
for Mr. Ames had promised that if some day in 
his wide reading of manuscripts, McClintic came 
across one that cried to be done, Mr. Ames would 
see him through it financially. ‘‘The Dover 
Road”’ was brought into the office just after 
A. A. Milne had come into popular favor through 
the Theatre Guild’s production of ‘Mr. Pim 
Passes By.’”” Mr. McClintic liked the play, Mr. 
Ames agreed to stand the cost, and the job of 
production was on, full cry. 

At the Bijou Theatre on last Christmas mat- 
inee, then, the curtain went up on “‘The Dover 
Road”’ before a handful of pioneers, including the 
newspaper critics, who had braved the storm and 
slush on a holiday afternoon to see what manner 
of play this A. A. Milne and an unknown pro- 
ducer might have turned out. The unknown 
producer, after a tramp to the theatre through 
the storm, was huddled in a corner, miserable 
and shivering, partly from damp, but mostly 
from nervousness. The miracle happened. The 
play caught the fancy of the audience at once; 
next day the critics sounded the glad note of 
welcome and discovery to a charming new play 
and a skillful new producer. ‘‘The Dover Road”’ 
settled down for a steady ten months of prosperity. 

Mr. McClintic who had, shortly before, mar- 
ried Katherine Cornell (a fine young actress who 
will be famous one day soon and is good for a 
story all her own), paid back the money to Mr. 
Ames and sailed for a holiday in Europe. Hav- 
ing staged an English play with such taste and 
authority that the English author insisted on 
patterning the London production after it six 
months later, Guthrie McClintic took his first 
glimpse of ‘‘merrie England.” 

Although the money was paid back, Mr. Mc- 
Clintic freely acknowledges a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Ames that can never be repaid. When he 
came to New York from Seattle bound to be an 
actor, young McClintic took the usual course 
at a dramatic school, the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art. That completed, he secured a 
part with a touring company and found himself, 
two weeks later, at Brantford, Ont., minus a 
good many essentials, chiefly the money to pay 
his fare back to New York, since the company 
manager had fled with all the available cash. 
Nothing daunted, he tried again. History re- 
peated itself, only not being so far away from 
home there wasn’t so much money to try and 
borrow. He secured an engagement with Jessie 
Bonstelle’s stock company at Detroit and met 
there for the first time Katherine Cornell, who 
was playing ingenue roles. Again in New York 
after the stock season closed, McClintic applied 
to Winthrop Ames for a job. Nothing in the 
way of a part to play was available, so Mr. Ames 
took him on in his office. With a fine sense of 
character reading Mr. Ames saw promise in the 
raw material before him. For this evidence of 
faith McClintic was deeply grateful. His eager 
enthusiasm for the theatre was renewed, his 
youthful confidence restored. Since then, nine 
years ago, McClintic has acted as middleman 
between Mr. Ames and the hordes of actors and 
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(ae MCcCLINTIC, the rising star in the 


theatrical production world. “The Dover 

Road,” his first production, now playing in Boston, 

ran for ten continuous months at the Bijou Theatre 

in New York. He will soon produce a new Mexican 
play, “Gringo,” in New York 


actresses who came looking for work. It has been 
his job to appraise, classify, and file away, not only 
on index cards, but in the archives of his brain, 
the name, type and potential talent of each of 
these people so that when a production impended, 
a half dozen persons suitable for each role could 
be summoned for Mr. Ames’ approval. This 
experience is invaluable to him now that he is 
producing plays himself. 

It has also proved a great aid to memory. Inhis 
rehearsals of ‘‘The Dover Road’”’ and of Sophie 
Treadwell’s new Mexican play, ‘“‘Gringo,’’ soon 
to appear in a New York Theatre, Mr. McClintic 
has found himself the possessor of an uncanny 
memory. Entire pages of script seem to photo- 
graph themselves onto his mind so that when the 
first rehearsal comes he is letter perfect in every 
role. 

Quick, nervous, flashing, there are yet great 
qualities of poise and saneness about Guthrie 
McClintic. His insight into human motives is 
keen, his understanding fine and sympathetic 
The standards of his newly established office at 
23 West 43rd Street, New York, are high—its 
rulings just and fair. he atmosphere of his 
home at 23 Beekman Place is electrifying with 
everything that makes life worth while; a keen 
interest and eager joy in the work he is doing and 
in which he is ably assisted by Miss Cornell; a 
deep appreciation and love of the material things 
which this work has brought him and an increas- 
ing ambition to produce fine plays. Following 
this purpose, after ‘‘Gringo,’”’ he will put on a 
play by Lewis Beach called ‘‘The Square Peg,” in 
which he has great faith and believes to be one 
of the greatest American plays ever written. 
Plans are afoot for a new emotional drama by the 
English author Clemence Dane, in which Katherine 
Cornell will be starred by her husband next season 
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‘How akout the publish- 
Here is the story. 


in 1906. He was born at Zanesville, Ohio, 
in 1884, and located in Cleveland in 1900. 
A few years later, in a small way, he started 
the Sam Fox Publishing Company. For 
many years he specialized in the publication 
of instrumental music only. Others pointed 
out the handicap to his business in being 
located at Cleveland, where it was almost 
impossible to get in personal touch with the 
concert artists, and other professional people. 
He did what everybody said he could not 
do—make a success of a publishing business 
in Cleveland. After his success was assured, 
a New York office was established, with 
plans under way to open offices in Chicago 
and San Francisco 

Sam Fox is now represented in many 
foreign lands, and the Sam Fox publications 
are becoming known throughout the world, 
even in the remotest countries, such as 
India, South Africa. Australia, New Zealand. 
Jaren and China. His real success did not 
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come until seven years ago, when his first 
songs were published. Then came a variety 
of gcod songs and popular publications fol- 
lowing the eventful year of 1915. Up until 
then he was getting a foothold—since then 
he has been going along at a good clip, with 
nothing to interfere with his fixed ambition, 
which is reflected in his catalogs and his 
announcements, which are attuned with the 
creative spirit of the composers who believe 
first and last in the wholesome mission of 
popular music in America. 


Governor Davis Leads New 
Conquest of the West 
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also the supply point for the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation, which runs right up to 
the city limits: there are eighteen hundred 
Indians on the reservation, which is one of 
the largest in the West. 

Idaho is a state of vast scenic wonders. 
Here are the Yellowstone and Island Park 
sections, the Sawtooth Range. the Coeur 
d'Alenes and the lake regions. Then there 
are the great mining areas in the north, and 


in the east broad farms. There is no place 
on earth that can boast the wild game of 
Idaho The Snake, Salmon, Payette, Port- 
neuf and many other rivers run through it, 
there are vast regions of lava formations, 
caves without number, and, most famous of 
all, ‘lost’ country in the “Valley of the 
Moon.” 

Such in brief is the state of which David 
W. Davis is Governor. He is a typical 
western character in perhaps the most pic- 
turesque of all western states. Recently he 
saved the life of his state game warden. 
Otto M. Jones, when a motor boat over- 
turned during a storm. The warden couldn't 
swim. The Governor could. 

* * * 


It seems a long journey for a red-haired. 
undersized, twelve-year-old foreign-born boy. 
handling a pick and pushing heavily loaded 
cars of coal in the dark recesses of a mine. 
to an executive position with the honored 
title of governor of a great state, leading 
huge movements of development. But as 
the governor puts it, “it is one of those 
things which can come easily if you are 
square and energetic, and make use of the 
opportunities which this beloved country 
gives you.” 
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his residence to East Orange, New Jersey. 
and opened an office in New York with 
branches in Newark and several other 
cities. He raised the capital, became an 
officer of the New Jersey Fire Insurance 
Company in 1908-11 and of the Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company of Newark in 
1912, but he resigned both offices about 
the time he accepted the office of first vice- 
president and general manager of the Bene- 
ficial Loan Society. Since then he has 
devoted the major part of his attention to 
the Society and the conduct of the invest- 
ment house of Clarence Hodson & Company, 
of which his son George is the president. 

His commission as Colonel came to him 
from the Governor of Maryland, and he 
served from 1896 to 1900. His two sons 
served abroad as officers in the World War. 
In addition to the duties of his business life. 
Colonel Hodson has found time to give to 
civic and social affairs and frequently travels 
to distant cities to make addresses. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him this 
year by Washington College, of Maryland. 
and as a native of Delaware, of Maryland 
stock, he is governor of the Delaware Society 
of New York, and a trustee of the Maryland 
Society of New York. 

“Don't spend much time just making 
money, so you will always be fresh to plan 
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and absorb new ideas and facts; but employ 
capable lieutenants to execute the plans and 
policies agreed upon throughout their full 
eight hours.” 

His business day, which incidentally is 
longer than the eight hours he expects of 
his subordinates, is this formula put into 
practice, for, although he is one of the busi- 
est men in the metropolis, his day is taken 
up with a succession of short interviews with 
his associates in which the definite plans, 
based on charts. graphs and reports point 
the way. 

These daily business interviews, however. 
constitute only one department of Colonel 
Hodson’s activities, for he is occupied always 
in between times with the work of extending 
the influence of the Society. He has set as 
his life work the extirpation of the loan shark 
evil, and while there is a single state in the 
Union that is without the uniform small loan 
law, which has proved the greatest single 
agency for abating the evil of extortion, he 
regards his task as uncompleted. 


‘“‘The Iron Puddler’—a Human 
Document 


the service he has rendered to his country 
and fellow-workmen in the Department of 
Labor, his great monument will be in the 
fact that he has helped to build the lives of 
human beings at Mooseheart. 
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The half of it is not told in this biography 
| have seen James J. Davis under fire; over- 
seas on the battlefield; in camps in France 
| have seen him succoring the aged and 
depressed in France, helping little children 
over there as he helps them over here—it 
is a habit and a life mission. His great 
heart ever responds unconsciously to the 
call of the suffering and distressed. The 
purpose was burned into his very bones, 
when as a youth he saw fellow-workmen 
stricken down and little children clinging to 
the skirts of distressed mothers, who did not 
know what to do when the family support 
was gone. The time has come when work- 
men are enabled to protect their families 
while earning a livelihood, with the con- 
sciousness that if death should come they 
have the knowledge that those who are left 
behind will be provided for a carry-on. 

“The Iron Puddler” will do much to 
inspire and to soften the asperities and mis- 
understandings that have led to so much 
distress during useless strikes and strifes, 
and will shed added luster to the fame of 
this sturdy son of America, who has honored 
his adopted country in a career that will be a 
stirring example of what faith and hard 
work can accomplish. The biography of 
“The Iron Puddler” is an inspiration to all 
sons and daughters, exemplifying, as it does, 
the highest ideals of a patriotism universal 
in its application to the enthronement of 
home ideals and the brotherhood of man. 
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When the United States was at 
War with Mexico— 


3) HOES were made by the use of 

- practically the same tools that 
were employed back in the days 
of the pyramids. The little ten- 
foot buildings were the only 
shoe factories. Rights and lefts were 
very little known. ‘The torture of break- 
ing in a new pair of shoes was the 
common burden of humanity. 


Machinery was unknown in the industry. Elias Howe 
was struggling with the problems of his sewing machine. 
Anybody who suggested the use of machinery in making 
shoes was laughed to scorn. 


Today one of the greatest industrial revolutions in all his- 
tory is an accomplished fact, for there is no essential opera- 
tion in making shoes that is not performed better by 
machinery than it could be by hand. The superlative or- 
'ganizing ability of Americans, the genius of American inven- 
tors, and the skill of American mechanics and operatives 
have produced a standard of shoe style, comfort and dura- 
bility undreamed of in 1846, but today among the most com- 
monplace of our necessities. 


American shoes distinguish all who wear them. They are the foremost 
product of the United States. Three hundred and thirty million pairs 
were made in the United States in 1919, the last census. They are 
known and admired wherever shoes are 
worn, 


Above all the American shoe is the product 
of American machinery, and shoe machinery 
made in America, the product of American 
brains and industry, is in use wherever shoes 
are made commercially. Thus within the 
span of an ordinary lifetime has been set 
aside the deeply entwined prejudices of 

ages, and a new era of 

greatest benefit to all 
laterior of » Shop'in 1846 ag , : One Room in a shoe wearing humanity 
, : ; . 4 inaugurated. 
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The Great Base of the Shoe Industry. Factories of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Beverly, Mass 
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